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The Outlook 


N Thursday of last week the whole 
country was surprised by the publi- 
cation of a letter from John A. Mor- 
ris “to the people of Louisiana,” 
reviewing the unexpected crusade 
‘inside and outside of the State for 
the purpose of preventing the adop- 
tion of the revenue amendment,”’ 
and ending with the declaration 

that, inasmuch as the {Supreme Court had upheld the 
constitutionality of the Anti-Lottery postal law, he and 
his associates would not accept a renewal of their char- 
ter “even though it were given without the payment 
of one dollar of license tax.” Six weeks before, at 
Baton Rouge, the Anti-Lottery Convention had offered 
to support the McEnery ticket if they were simply 
given an Anti-Lottery plank in the party platform. Mr. 
Morris now offered them far more than they then dared 
to ask, and offered it unconditionally. Of course. the 
Lottery press immediately took up the cry that “tNe 
Lottery question is no’ longer before the people,” and 
called upon the Anti-Lottery party to break ranks. Out- 
side Louisiana the proclamation seemed, at first, to 
have accomplished its purpose. Editorials congratulat- 
ing the Nation that the fight was over and the vic 
tory won were published in strong Anti-Lottery journals. 
Dispatches from New Orleans, saying that the postal law 
so crippled the Company that it could not afford to pay 
$1,250,000 a year to the,State, were given the widest cur- 
rency. ‘There was danger that the fight for a law control- 
ling express and telegraph companies, and forbidding the 
sending of lottery tickets beyond the borders of Louisiana 
by any means, would be abandoned. Mr. Morris’s delusive 
note of retreat threatened to disorganize the whole army 
of attack. 


But Mr. Morris’s letter was not a withdrawal, but only a 
promise to withdraw, in case the State is handed over to 
the McEnery party. The exact wording of the clause 
of “withdrawal” is worth examination. It reads as fol- 
lows : 

“Realizing thoroughly, my associates and I, that we have been 
incorrect in our opinion of public sentiment on this question of a new 
charter, and not desiring to see tke people of the State of Louisiana 
involved in strife over this question, 1 hereby declare on my part, 
and on the part of my associates, that we would not accept or qualify 
under the amendment, even were it to be adopted by the people at the 
general election of April, 1892.” 


Come into my parlor, says the amiable spider to the fly; 
let us have peace; I will not eat you. But in Louisiana 
the amiable appeal did not deceive. The pretense that 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court rendered 
the franchise valueless was unconsciously exposed by 
one of the Lottery organs—the “‘ Times-Democrat.” It 
said (the italics are ours) : 


“From a purely Lottery point of view the decision is to be regretted, 
inasmuch as the law has considerably hampered, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say, did at first considerably hamper, the Lottery 
Company’s business.” 


The United States postal law does hamper the Lottery ; 
but does not destroy it. In spite of that law the people of 
other States are sending to Louisiana fifteen millions a 
year, from which the Lottery campaign committee will 
draw for the prosecution of this fight until death. The 
pretense that the promise of withdrawal constituted any 
guarantee to the Anti-Lottery people was instantly ex- 
posed by the “New Delta.” In its editorial upon the 
Morris proposition it showed that not only was the 
Lottery question still before the people to be voted upon, 
but that the Lottery, if it got the control of the Legislature, 
could extend the present charter from December 31, 1893, 
to December 31, 1894, and then call a convention to frame 
a new Pro-Lottery constitution without even submitting 
it to the people. The editorial closed as follows: “‘ The 
fight is on. Let us press it to the finish. The people 
have risen in their might, and stand in serried ranks to 
protect the honor of the State. The Nation has become 
aroused, and its mighty arm is uplifted to smite the in- 
iquity. ‘The watchword of the good people of this country 
now is that the Lottery must be destroyed, absolutely and 
at once.” 

In one way the Morris proposition is important. It 
shows that the Lottery people no longer depend on a fair 
election to give them a charter. They hopeto win by wile 
what they begin to despair of winning by popular vote. 
But they have a third resource—to win by bullet if defeated 
by ballot. On the day following the publication of the 
Morris letter they imported twenty-six boxes of Winches- 
ter rifles and twenty-six thousand rounds of ball cartridges. 
Surrender, indeed! The statement of the Chairman 
of their committee justifying this importation has been 
published in all the great daily papers. The statement 
of Governor Nichols and the Anti-Lottery people has not 
been published. During carpet-bag days the Governor 
was given power to appoint the election commissioners 
throughout the State. The present commissioners were 
all appointed by candidate McEnery when Governor. 
Their term has now expired, and Governor Nichols, in 
answer to a public inquiry from the McEnery headquar- 
ters, said that he intended to appoint commissioners whom 
he knew, or firmly believed, to be “ beyond the reach of 
bribery.” The Lottery Chairman then ordered the arms, 
and there is danger of bloodshed at the polls. The 
** New Delta,” in commenting upon this measure of rebel- 
lion, Says: 

“ Are the polls to be surrounded with a gang of toughs and thugs? 
Is the deposit of every Foster ballot to be signaled by the crack of a 
Winchester rifle, announcing to the world that the man who had the 
temerity to deposit it in defiance of the mandate of ‘ A. W. Crandall, 
Chairman Democratic Committee,’ had gone to his last account? 
If these are to be the tactics of the Lottery and its Committee, then 
we say to the people of Louisiana,‘ Meetthem!’ If the hoodlums of 
New Orleans appear upon the streets of this city armed with weapons 
placed in their hands by this Lottery Committee, sweep them from the 


face of the earth! If the streets of New Orleans are to be reddened 
with blood, let it not be alone the blood of her good citizens.” 


We do not believe that these tactics will be successful. 
Louisiana cannot be bribed; and it cannot be bullied. 
Governor Nichols has control of the militia, and the Lot- 
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tery Chairman will hesitate to reinforce wholesale bribery 
by wholesale intimidation. The election will be held in the 
middle of April, and the Anti-Lottery forces throughout 
the Nation must never stop the fight until the Lottery is 
destroyed. 

The speech which Mr. Mills made at the Reform Club in 
this city last week was one of the marked political events 
of the year. The orator showed that to him free trade 
is something more than an intellectual conviction ; that 
to him it means, as it did to Cobden and Bright, “‘ Peace 
on earth, good will among nations.” He said: 

“We are for war; eternal, uncompromising war. Not war with 
Chili. No. We will not cry havoc, and let loose the dogs of war 
upon the little ewe lamb that was born within our fold. Our war is 
to rescue our people from domestic plunderers. Our fathers granted 
to us a free government. We have established free institutions. We 
have secured free thought and free speech and free press and free 
religion and free labor, and we intend to press on until we capture the 
last gem that burns in the constellation of liberty, by restoring to our 
people the God-given right of free trade. The bolder our measures 
the wiser those measures. The nearest approach to free trade is the 
nearest approach to the laws of nature, and the nearer we approach 
to the laws of nature we come closer and closer in conformity with 
those laws, and the closer we conform to them in all our conduct the 
larger will be the’ beneficence which we will receive from the hands of 
Him who made those laws to govern the conduct of our fellow-men as 
they journey through the cycles of human life.” 

The applause which these declarations called forth was 
long continued, and showed how deep a chord the orator 
had touched. Parke Godwin, who was associated with 
William Cullen Bryant when the “ Evening Post ” carried 
over to the new Republican party the best part of the 
old New York Democracy, said, with deep emotion, “ It has 
done my heart good to hear the noble and the ringing words 
of our Representative in Congress. I remember every 
phrase, every word that he said, and have echoed it in my 
heart, and that echo is, Not to be afraid of your prin- 
ciples.” Carl Schurz came forward and shook the hand 
of Mr. Mills, saying, “I like to touch the hand of a man.” 
The Democratic party is certainly coming to a parting of 
the ways. Cleveland and Hill, Mills and Crisp, do not 
belong in the same organization. They are radically 
different types of men. 


Mr. Springer’s plan for combining these factions is 
ingenious, and may be temporarily successful, but can 
hardly be more than that, though the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives have accepted his plan of campaign 
upon the tariff question. Instead of introducing a gen- 
eral bill reducing the tariff all along the line, upon 
some principle of tariff reform, they will attack it piece- 
meal, by introducing a succession of bills making binding- 
twine free, salt free, lumber free, and so on as far as the 
rank and file of their party compel them to advance. Upon 
the Republican Senate and Republican President will be 
placed the responsibility of rejecting these exceptionally 
popular measures. This programme, of course, is more 
radical than Senator Hill’s proposal to advance by simply 
repealing the McKinley bill and going back to the Repub- 
lican tariff of 1883. Yet it is the line of march urged by 
the Hill-Crisp wing of the Democrats, and is directed 
toward immediate gains for the party by means of strategy, 
rather than ultimate victory for its principle by means of 
hard fighting. As a piece of strategy, however, which will 
dispense with the necessity of making more converts to 
tariff reform, and will array as few corporate interests as 
possible against the party, it is not to be improved upon. 
Its only weakness is that it fails to call forth the enthusi- 
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asm of the better element of the party—and especially the 
younger element—in the way that Mr. Mill’s programme 
of free raw materials and a revenue tariff upon everything 
else does call it forth. The difference between the two is 
that Mr. Mills has a principle for which he feels almost a 
religious devotion, while the Hill-Crisp wing cares, appar- 
ently, only for party victory. | 


The American Minister at St. Petersburg has sent to 
the Department of State a report of the condition of the 
famine-stricken districts in Russia which may be accepted 
as authoritative. According to this report, famine is_ 
general in thirteen provinces of European Russia, and in 
five other provinces it prevails in part. The thirteen 
provinces include an area equal to that of the New Eng- 
land and Middle States, with Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Kentucky, 
and contain a population of about seventeen millions. The 
five provinces in which the famine is partial cover an area 
equal to that of eleven of our Western States. Three short 
crops, lack of the necessaries of life, destruction of barns 
and out-buildings of all kinds for firewood, bartering of 
clothing for bread, sacrifice of horses and cattle, famine 
in fodder, unsanitary conditions producing the worst forms 
of pestilence—these are the features of the situation in 
eighteen provinces. ‘The rivers are freezing, many of the 
sections of the famine-stricken region are not directly ac- 
cessible by rail, and all provisions must be sent long dis- 
tances onsleds. During the next three months the suffer- 
ing from cold and hunger and disease will be incalculable. 
But the coming of spring will not materially help the situ- 
ation ; the next harvest cannot be realized until July. Up 
to the present time the Russian Government has appro- 
priated about $42,000,000 from the public treasury for 
the work of relief, while it will lose not less than $100,- 
000,000 of revenue. These statements convey a clear and 
comprehensive idea of the magnitude of the famine. 


At the very moment when the need of Government aid 
for Russia’s famine-stricken subjects has become most 
urgent, the emergency resources of the Government seem 
absolutely to have broken down. European financiers 
have long been predicting a collapse in Russian credit; 
indeed, that Government’s practice of putting out enor- 
mous loans, at a heavy discount, to postpone the evil day 
of older maturing obligations, has been so recklessly 
resorted to of late that its maintenance of any credit in the 
European markets has been the paradox of modern finance, 
explicable only by the extremely low current rates for 
money. English investors tabooed Russian bonds seven 
or eight years ago; Bismarck practically drove them out 
of Berlin in 1889; Holland refused in 1890 to subscribe 
for any more. Paris was at last appealed to, six months 
ago, with all the advertising paraphernalia of chauvinism, 
and the failure was so disastrous that France’s bankers 
were finally saved from ruin only when Russia canceled 
four-fifths of the entire loan. At the present moment it 
would probably be impossible for Russia to raise money 
in any market of the world. The Russian Minister of 
Finance has lately issued his budget estimate for 1892, 
which gives some conception of the nation’s domestic 
resources in the existing emergency. The budget expressly 
states that no estimate of expenditure for famine relief has 
been included; yet, with this omission, and with the under 
standing that Russian ministries regularly underestimate a 
year's ordinary outlay, the deficit computed from this year’s 
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revenue is $37,000,000. What this means may be better 
understood if it is considered that good judges figure the 
necessary outlay for famine relief at something over a hun- 
dred million dollars. It is true the Minister talks glibly 
of drawing on Russia’s gold reserves. Russia did once 
possess such a surplus—a hundred millions in amount, 
gathered from the unused proceeds of half a dozen 
loans—and it subjected western Europe to vast incon- 
venience a year ago by calling on the Continental banks 
to return it all at once. But most if not all of this 
reserve has been long since swallowed up in the settle- 
ment of old debts and the outlay of a costly year. 
The present situation is unique in history. It might 
almost be said that here is a nation not only bankrupt but 
out of work and starving. Even the last resort of hard- 
pressed governments—the issue of irredeemable paper 
money—has already been pushed to a discreditable 
extreme, and, unless the Government chooses to appropri- 
ate the gold pledged as a basis for its currency, it is hard 
to see how this can give relief. The strangest part of all 
this strange picture is the army of nearly nine hundred 
thousand able-bodied men, withdrawn from all productive 
industry and housed and fed in Government garrisons, to 
stand ready for the war which may never come. 


The dual empire of Austria-Hungary is governed, as 
our readers know, through two parliaments and a smaller 
body called the Delegations, made up of representatives 
selected from these two parliaments, The Austrian Parlia- 
ment meets at Vienna, and the Hungarian at Buda Pesth. 
‘The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria is King of 
Hungary. The difficulties of managing the dual empire, 
with its many races, some of whom, like the Poles, are 
working for administrative autonomy, are very great, and 
among these difficulties is the agitation, constantly carried 
‘on in one form or another, against the present constitution 
of the empire. This agitation has been going on for some 
time past in Hungary, the Liberal party holding fast to 
the present arrangement, which was effected by the famous 
Hungarian Liberal statesman Deak and the National 
party, without announcing a definite programme, assuming 
a critical attitude towards it, and emphasizing the Hun- 
garian elements in the dual system. The former leader of 
the Liberal party, Tisza, is a man of great sagacity, who, 
until the party differences within the Liberal ranks reported 
in these columns a year ago, had successfully led the 
Liberal party for nearly eighteen years. Tisza is a 
courageous, patriotic leader, of a conservative tempera- 
ment, but he took little interest in administrative reforms, 
which were greatly needed. He has been succeeded by 
Count Julius Szpary, who has announced a definite and 
rather sweeping programme of reforms. The elections 
for the Hungarian Diet were held last week, and resulted in 
a large majority for the Liberal Government. The signifi- 
cance of that election, apart from the questions of adminis- 
tration, lay in the attitude of the parties towards the dual 
empire. The Liberal party stands for the alliance 
between Hungary and Austria in its present form. Count 
Julius Szpary and his chief Ministers have been re-elected, 
and the majority preserved by the Liberals will be used to 
carry through their reforms. On the other hand, Count 
Apponyi, leader of the opposition, threatens a policy of 
obstruction for the purpose of making legislation impos- 
sible. The Szpary reforming zeal was defeated in the last 
Diet by these tactics. If they are repeated this year, it 
is probable that some attempt will be made to introduce 
the closure. Meanwhile the elections demonstrate the 
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determination of the Hungarian people to maintain their 
present relations with Austria—relations that are not 
likely to be seriously disturbed during the lifetime of the 
present Emperor. 

It is with great hesitation that we make The Christian 
Union the vehicle for any personal criticism upon the 
judgment of a Judge of the Court of Appeals of this State ; 
but if the reports in the daily papers are at all to be 
trusted, the appointment of Judge Maynard to the Court of 
Appeals is one which can hardly fail to bring some dis- 
repute upon that honorable body. We quote from the 
“ Evening Post :” 

“ The Judge, as appeared by the evidence taken on Monday, went to 
the Comptroller’s office, found the Comptroller’s mail lying on the 
table, and took from it, with the consent of the messenger, Allen, a 
letter which he knew contained the Dutchess County returns, and was 
addressed to the Secretary of State, on the pretense that ‘it had been 
directed wrong.’” 

The object of this action was to prevent the return from 
Dutchess County, which the Court of Appeals had declared 
to be the legitimate and right return, from going before the 
Board of Canvassers, and so to defeat the decision of the 
Court from having its proper effect. Whether either the 
suggestion of the “Tribune,” that Judge Maynard could 
be prosecuted under the Revised Statutes for taking a letter 
out of the custody of a post-office official, or that of the 
“Evening Post ” that he could be prosecuted for larceny 
under the penal code of this State for unlawfully obtaining 
a record from a public officer, is sound or not, we do not 
know. But if there is any defense for the action of Judge 
Maynard in thus preventing the decision of the Court 
of which he is now a member from being carried into effect, 
certainly his friends owe it to him to ascertain and give 
the facts to the public. Our columns are open to them for 
that purpose. 

purpo 

A memorial from the Washington Congregational Con- 
ference was presented last spring to the Congregational 
Association of New Jersey, urging the reorganization of 
the American Board so as to make it directly representa- 
tive of the churches. The memorial was adopted by the 
Association, and a committee of five was appointed to 
correspond with the local and State Associations through- 
out the country on this subject. This committee, which 
comprises the pastors of the Congregational churches of 
Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, Plainfield, and East 
Orange, has issued a circular for the purpose of bringing 
this matter before the various Congregational Associations 
in the United States. Their statement of the question is 
both clear and judicial : 

“Do the churches as represented in their various associations, after 
full discussion and deliberation, believe the present method of organ- 
ization of the Board as a ‘close corporation,’ a self-perpetuating body, 
to be in harmony with our Congregational principles, on the one side, 
and, on the other, to be best suited to enlist, express, and develop the 
interest and co-operation of the churches in missionary work? Ordo 
they deem it important that such a change should be made as to bring 
the Board into closer official relation to its constituency, and make it 
thoroughly representative of the churches ?” 

Our own opinion on this subject has been freely and 
fully expressed. In our judgment, the Congregational 
churches will never take their normal and right interest 
in foreign missionary work until they are charged directly 
with the control of that work and the responsibility for it. 


8 
Dr. James M. Ludlow, of Orange, New Jersey, has made 


what is, so far as we know, afresh and striking contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the questions, Is the inspiration 
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of the Bible verbal? and Do we lose our faith in the Bible 
if we believe that it contains verbal errors and inaccuracies ? 
He calls attention to the fact that Christ and the Apostles 
in their quotations from the Old Testament rarely followed 
the exact Hebrew, but, on the contrary, as a rule, ‘‘ quoted 
from a free, unliteral, and extremely faulty translation,” 
namely, the Septuagint. We may add that they do not 
always quote with verbal accuracy even from this. It 
would seem to be clear, from this single fact, that Christ 
and the Apostles laid no such stress on the importance of 
verbal inspiration as is laid by some of the defenders of 
that doctrine. Dr. Ludlow says, and we think most 
readers will be inclined to agree with him: “I am sure that 
they [common-sense hearers] will be inclined to say a 
method of using Scripture which was satisfactory to Christ 
and his Apostles in teaching the truth is good for us who 
sit at their feet as learners.” 


We note in another column the announcement of a 
conference to be held in the interest of the Southern negro 
at Tuskegee, Alabama, during the latter part of this 
month. The New York “ Tribune” notes a natural com- 
parison between this conference and the negro conference 
at Lake Mohonk, and truly remarks that the latter labored 
under one disadvantage, in that it discussed the Belt 
negroes at long range, with none of them present to 
speak for themselves. The object of this Southern meet- 
ing is to get an accurate report of the industrial and edu- 
cational condition of the masses of the negroes, especially 
in the Black Belt, and then to consider how the educated 


negroes can most effectively use their talents and acquire- - 


ments for the benefit of the less fortunate members of their 
_ race. One of the most hopeful signs of the present situa- 
tion is the fact that the educated negroes are, as a rule, 
filled with an earnest desire to do something practical for 
the education and practical enfranchisement and moral 
elevation of their own people. We doubt whether his- 
tory affords an instance of greater race pride, of nobler 
identification by the educated of a race with its helpless 
and its outcast members, than is afforded by the aspira- 
tions and ambitions of the educated colored people in this 
country. We shall look with interest to see what results 
this conference brings forth, and shall report them to our 


readers. 


In the interest now inspired by the perils and fatigues 
of railway laborers, it must be a matter of interest to 
Americans to observe that the one conspicuous Amer- 
ican-born member of Parliament, Francis A. Channing, 
Esq., has lately received a warm testimonial \from the 
railway laborers of England for his efforts in their behalf. 
Mr. Channing is, it will be remembered, the son of the 
Rev. William Henry Channing, who was one of the most 
eloquent of the anti-slavery orators, and was Chaplain of 
the United States Senate during a part of the Civil War. 
His family, however, remained in England, where he had 
been settled over a Unitarian parish ; and his son Francis 
was educated at Oxford and afterward held a fellowship 
there. He has been for some years in Parliament, as a 
Gladstonian Liberal, and has carried through several 
important bills for the protection of labor. The question 
of the regulation of the hours of railway labor was finally 
referred to a select committee of the House of Commons, 
a committee of which Mr. Channing is a member, and 
whose report he will doubtless have a large influence in 
Shaping. He is now in France, studying the same prob- 
lem, with a view to this report. It is understood that 
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while in France public opinion tends to establishing a 
fixed maximum of hours for the employees, public opinion 
in England rather favors Mr. Channing’s own plan of 
solution, which is to put a certain power of discretionary 
interference into the hands of the Board of Trade, this 
being the department which is, in England, responsible 
for the safe working of railways. 

GENERAL News.—The British Parliament was formally 
opened on Tuesday of this week. Sir Morell Macken- 
zie, the famous English physician, well known in con- 
nection with the treatment of the late Emperor Frederick 
III. of Germany, died in London on Wednesday of last 
week, It is reported from Chili that the house of United 
States Minister Egan is still guarded by police to prevent 
the possibility of an attack on it by the mob; the sentences 
of some of the rioters engaged in the attack on the sailors 
of the Baltimore have been increased in severity. The 
elections in Guatemala in the middle of last month were 
marked by rioting, and it is reported that about sixty men 
were killed ; it is rumored that President Barillas is plotting 
to retain the presidency beyond his proper term of office. 
Several lives were lost in the destruction by fire last 
Sunday morning of the Hotel Royal, Sixth Avenue and 
Fortieth Street, New York City; the building was a very 
old one, was wretchedly constructed, and the fire spread 
with amazing rapidity; this is one more added to many 
proofs that the system of inspecting and reporting on 
defective buildings in this city is faulty to a criminal 
degree. In Chicago the Probate Court has sustained 
the will of the late John Crerar by which a very large sum 
was left for the founding of a public library. The New 
York Assembly last week passed the Anti-Pinkerton Bill 
by a large majority. The steamship Buffon, which 
arrived in this port last week from Brazil, had several cases 
of yellow fever on board, and reported that this disease is 
now appallingly prevalent all along the Brazil coast and 
particularly in Santos. Earthquake shocks were felt in 
Oregon on Thursday of last week. Secretary James G. 
Blaine has written an open letter to Mr. J. S. Clarkson, 
Chairman of the Republican National Committee, in 
which he states that he is not a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and that his name will not go before the Repub- 
lican National Convention for nomination. Mr. Beers. 
has resigned the presidency of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. The Trustees have accepted his resigna- 
tion and voted him a pension of $37,500 a year for the 
rest of his life. Governor Boyd has assumed the office . 
of Governor of Nebraska, General Thayer retiring under 
the Supreme Court’s decision. The elections in the 
Argentine Confederation, on February 7, resulted in a 
complete defeat of the Radicals. : 


One or two correspondents object to our statement that “ the 
political result of the decision of the Court of Appeals in the 
contested election cases in the State of New York is to give the 
Democratic party the control both of the Assembly and of the 
Senate.” We, however, in that sentence simply stated the act- 
ual fact. This has been the Jo/itica/ result of the decision. So 
far as we understand the facts in the case, the State Board of 
Canvassers has acted in violation of the law and of the orders. 
of the courts, has disregarded the true return from Dutch- 
ess County, and has given the seat upon a false and fraudulent 
return. That this would be the political effect of the decision 
rendered it was tolerably easy to forecast, and history has jus- 
tified our statement. The Christian Union did not imply, as 
some other papers did, that the Court of Appeals sanctioned 
what is known as the Mylod return. 
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| Push Things 


Our Outlook gives the latest fact respecting the Louisi- 
ana Anti-Lottery campaign. The letter of Mr. Morris is 
a note of retreat—and a note of retreat by the Lottery is 
a summons to all Anti-Lottery men to “ push things.” 
There is only one answer to be made in this campaign to 
the white flag: Unconditional surrender ! 

Anti-Lottery men tried compromise in 1879; they will 
not try it again in 1892. The Lottery has lied to them 
once. A detected liar may be forgiven, but not straight- 
way trusted. And the Lottery is not trusted by the 
reformers in Louisiana. How they receive the suggestion 
of conditional surrender let this telegram to us from one 
of the Louisiana leaders testify : 


We will push things to a finish; war to the death; no reliance on 
Morris promises; the Foster ticket will march on to victory. 
C. HARRISON PARKER. 


In this spirit let the Anti-Lottery allies in all Northern 
States receive Mr. Morris’s proposition. He sounds a note 
of retreat. Be it ours to turn retreat into rout. How? 

In Louisiana by proposing to the Lottery men an extra 
session of the Legislature to repeal the Lottery amend- 
ment. Will they agree to it? We will believe in them 
when we see the repeal carried—not before. 

In the North by strengthening the forces in Louisiana : 
with more meetings; more messages; more sympathy ; 
more money. One young men’s club last week sent fifty 
dollars to help furnish the “ New Delta” for this campaign 
to every negro preacher in Louisiana. Who sends the next 
fifty dollars? 

By pushing in Congress for further legislation to sup- 
plement the Postal Anti-Lottery Bill. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has shown us we have the power. 
Use it. We demand a bill visiting a heavy penalty on 
any man who sends, and on any express company which 
knowingly carries, outside the State, a lottery ticket, or a 
remittance to the Lottery Company. 

Defeating the Louisiana Lottery is not enough. Now 
is the time to make impossible its revival elsewhere ; or 
the importation of lottery tickets from Havana and Mex- 
ico. 

Push things. 


Act Promptly 


Two infamous measures are now, or shortly will be, 
pending in the Legislature of the State of New York. 
One is the Liquor-Dealers’ Excise Bill. It legalizes Sun- 
day selling ; hinders, if it does not absolutely prevent, police 
inspection ; reduces license fees and allows an unlimited 
number of licenses ; withdraws such power of local option as 
is allowed under the present law; and permits all-night sales. 
For fuller details see our Temperance Outlook on page 323. 
It has leagued against it substantially all the societies in 
the city of New York which have to deal with crime and 
pauperism. Nearly all the Roman Catholic clergy of 
the city have united—not in an official capacity—in a 
protest against it. Every legislator who votes for this 
bill, every respectable citizen in the State ought to mark 
for political condemnation at the next election. Every 
other State in the Union is moving in the direction 
of a more vigorous control of the liquor traffic. This is 
a movement in the direction of uncontrolled and unregu- 
lated sale. 

The other bill is a twin child of the same parentage. It 
is a bill to legalize and license houses of ill fame. It is 
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infamous in its end and in its specific provisions. It is 
contrived in the interest of licentiousness, as the other in 
the interest of drunkenness. It is an insult to woman- 
hood ; it facilitates the work of the temptress; it endeav- 
ors to remove from licentiousness the natural penalty 
which licentiousness entails. It is a dishonor to the State 
that a public appeal against it should be necessary. 

Our Prohibition friends will probably ask, If you license 
liquor-selling, why not prostitution? The answer is per- 
fectly simple. All liquor-selling is not criminal; even 
Prohibition allows sales for mechanical and medicinal 
purposes. The law, therefore, must regulate; it can do 
nothing else ; and that is the best regulation which in any 
given locality regulates best. But prostitution is always 
criminal ; and it is the business of law to prohibit, not to 
regulate, crime. 

Let any voter in this State who disbelieves in drunken- 
ness and licentiousness ascertain the name of his repre- 
sentative in the Assembly and also in the Senate of the 
State, and write him a letter of protest against both these 
bills. And do it quickly. Every such protest will count. 
If there are enough of them, they will determine the fate 
of both measures. 

Do you approve the plan? 
and write your protest—now. 


* 


Religious Education in Germany 


Emperor William II. of Germany, like most of his pred- 
ecessors on the throne of Prussia, believes that only re- 
ligious subjects can be truly patriotic. In this belief lies 
the motive of his sweeping concessions to the Roman 
Catholics in the school bill recently laid before the Land- 
tag by Count Zedlitz-Triitzschler, Prussia’s Minister of 
Public Worship and Education. ‘“ We feel that we are 
living in very serious times,” said Count Caprivi in his 
speech for the bill, “and that forces against which we 
must rally all our resources of defense are developing 
within the State. One of the most important means to 
this end is, assuredly, the school, and it is absolutely cer- 
tain that, in the work indicated, religion cannot be dis- 
pensed with.” These words, and similar ones from other 
representatives of the Government, show the determina- 
tion of the Emperor to afford the great religious organiza- 
tions of Prussia every facility for fortifying the country’s 
youth against infidelity, the food on which Social Democ- 
racy thrives. Some of the more radical concessions to 
the Roman Catholics are said to be the price paid by 
the Government for clerical votes for the commercial trea- 
ties in the Reichstag. As the treaties were passed by a 
vote of five to one, however, it is improbable that so much 
would have been given for superfluous support. 

The present political storm in Prussia rages around a 
few paragraphs in the bill. One of these paragraphs 
makes religion the first obligatory subject of instruction in 
the elementary schools. Another paragraph provides for 
the introduction of new religious text-books approved by 
the higher ecclesiastical authorities of the religious organ- 
ization concerned. The exact bearing of the latter pro- 
vision is rendered clearer by a subsequent paragraph 
which requires that every child, whose parents belong to 
a Church recognized by the State, shall receive religious 
instruction from a teacher of the parents’ creed. This 
teacher, moreover, according to paragraph 18, is under 
the supervision of the Church whose creed he inculcates. 
For the benefit of Roman Catholics in Protestant districts, 
it is proposed that sixty families may demand from the 


Then lay down your paper 
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State the erection of a separate school. In sucha “con- 
fessional school,” according to paragraph 17, only teachers 
of the creed in question may be employed. Private school 
instruction, conducted by religious organizations, may be 
substituted for public school instruction, and tutors may 
relieve children of the school obligation by teaching them 
at home. The latter provision has aroused special hos- 
tility, as it opens the home to the activity of priests and 
candidates for the priesthood. Paragraphs 104 and 105 
concern the teachers’ seminaries, which are to be con- 
ducted strictly on denominational lines. High ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities are to choose the instructors, and are to 
have a vote through representatives upon the passing of 
candidates at examinations. If one of these representa- 
tives were to hold that a candidate showed insufficient 
religious knowledge, the rest of the examining board 
could not pass him. In the local school boards also the 
clergy and denominational teachers will be represented in 
unprecedented numbers. 

Perhaps the most unpopular of all the proposals of the 
Government provides that a child whose parents do not 
belong to any of the few churches recognized by the State 
must take part in the denominational exercises of his 
school, unless his parents can satisfy the authorities that 
proper religious instruction will be given to him at home. 
Of this proposal the “ Vossische Zeitung” says: “ Meth- 
odists, Unitarians, and Old Catholics, who are not among 
the recognized denominations, as well as freethinkers, 
will have to submit, in most cases, to having their children 
educated according to the tenets of sectarian schools.” 

Ludwig Windthorst contended, in the Landtag, only that 
- the Church should have determining influences upon 
religious instruction in the schools. The new bill would 
relinquish to the Church almost wholly this instruction, 

The bill is now in the hands of a parliamentary com- 
mission. Its most unpopular paragraphs have been 
approved in this commission by a vote of 16 to 12—the 
Conservative and Clerical members constituting the 
majority. Asin the Prussian House the Conservatives 
and Clericals have 223 men, while the National Liberals, 
Free Conservatives, and Independents (“ Freisinnige ”) 
can muster but 177 at most for} the opposition, it is proba- 
ble that the bill will be passed in its present form. 


Too Progressive 


A “Society of Human Progress” has been organized 
in New York City. It hasa creed. This is it, as inter- 
preted by its prophet, Henry Frank, “ Lecturer to the 


Society,” etc. 

‘“‘ We affirm faith in man, faith in the laws of nature, faith in the per- 
sistent, pervasive ethical energy of the universe, faith in the ultimate 
happiness of humanity and harmony of all things. We have faith, 
too, in the superhuman purposive potency of nature. We look upon 
the universe fas the involution of the divine potentialities. The 
All-Potential is within all and outworking through all. What this ulti- 
mate divine potentiality is we do not claim to be able fully to com- 
prehend ; but its scientific manifestations we can study and utilize. 
Therefore the purpose of our philosophy is to teach men to dis- 
cover the laws of being, that they may bring their lives in trend with 
the same. Herein we find our worship, in the sublimest ideals, the 
loftiest hopes, the noblest purposes of the soul, by aspiration toward 
which our natures are uplifted.” 


We wish to treat every earnest movement toward a better 
life with respect; but we find it rather difficult to evoke 
any intellectual respect for the movement—if it be a move- 
ment—which expresses itself in such acreed. We put the 
old faith and the new here side by side, for convenience 
of comparison : 
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SOCIETY OF PROGRESS 
We look upon the universe as 
the involution of the divine po- 


APOSTLES’ CREED 
We believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 


Earth. tentialities. 
And in Jesus Christ his only What this ultimate divine po- 
Son our Lord. tentiality is we do not pretend to 


be able fully to comprehend. 
The All-Potential is within all 

and outworking through all. 
The comparison is sufficient. But the comparison may 

be emphasized. Theology is of no use if it is not 


And in the forgiveness of sins. 


practical. The older theology could be expressed in 
hymns and prayers. It became, naturally, the language of 
devotion. How would this new creed lend itself to pur- 


poses of worship? For instance, in lieu of the doxology, 
“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost,” the Society of Human Progress would naturally 
substitute, ‘Glory be to the superhuman purposive potency 
of nature, and to the involution of the divine potentiali- 
ties, and to the All-Potential within all and working 
through all.” Or, instead of “ Our Father which art in 
heaven, . . . thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven,” the new ritual would compose itself to 
devotion with “Thou persistent, pervasive ethical energy 
of the universe, . . . may the ultimate happiness of hu- 
manity and harmony of all things come, and may we bring 
our lives in trend with the laws of our being.” 

The Society of Human Progress is too progressive for 
The Christian Union. We prefer the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


Wise Opportunism 


There is a kind of opportunism which is discredited among 
men of higher aims. It is the opportunism which substi- 
tutes chances or openings for the steady guidance of con- 
viction and principle. To this kind of opportunism many 
political careers are surrendered, to the entire loss of high 
standards of public honor and of real contribution to the 
public service. There is another kind of opportunism, 
however, which involves the highest sagacity. It is the 
opportunism of the man of high purpose and resolute 
integrity, who uses the opportunities that come to him as 
indicative of a higher guidance, and who allows his life to 
be shaped, so far as its definite work is concerned, by that 
which Providence puts in his hand. Of this kind of 
opportunism Mr. Lincoln was an illustrious example. Mrs, 
Stowe once said of him that he was like a great cable, 
swinging with every tide, and yet fast bound at both ends. 
He had the highest purpose, the most resolute integrity, 
and the clearest aims; but he watched occasions with a 
marvelous sagacity, and took the advantage of rising 
tides to bear forward the causes which he had at heart. 
There was no stooping to gain popular favor, there was no 
“playing to the gallery,” as the phrase goes, but there was 
a wise regard of public opinion, and a constant scanning of 
favorable occasions for the purpose of securing the advan- 
tage of the right moment. There are many men who find 
it impossible to do their work by forcing their will upon 
events, and who, without the slightest surrender of the 
high purposes of their lives or any compromise with 
lower ends, wait upon occasion and take advantage of 
the opportunity which comes to him who waits. This 
kind of opportunism is practical obedience of the precept, 
‘Wait on the Lord.” There is no guidance so clear as 


that which comes to a man in the form of work put directly 
into his hand; there is no call so authoritative as that 
which speaks through an opportunity which a man does 
not seek, but which comes to him unbidden. 
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The Spectator 


It is really only through his private letters that the more delicate 
and lovely gleams of a great man’s character show themselves. 
Where, for example, is there so true a portrait of Thackeray as 
that smiling one which may be found in his correspondence 
with the Brookfields? A hitherto unpublished letter of James 
Russell Lowell’s, which the Spectator is permitted by its recipi- 
ent to print, lets us share a bit of his thought for which one 
might search in vain through all his published works. Mr. 
Charles F. Wingate, of this city, formed a plan about two years 
ago of preparing a small book of selections from literature of 
“comforting thoughts.” Among other literary men whose 
suggestions he asked in the matter was Mr. Lowell, from whom 


the following reply was received : 
Elmwood, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
12th Feb. 1890. 
Dear Mr. Wingate: 

I remember your name and your visit, and thank you for the kind things you 
are good enough to say. They were very grateful to me. 

I have found comfort, I should rather say sustainment, in the Book of Job 
(I could hardly explain why), and in the triumphant passages of the Burial 
Service in the English liturgy—some of which are taken from Job. . . . I have 
found sympathy, too, in such poems as Bishop King’s “ Exequy,” and Henry 
Vaughan’s “ They are all gone into a World of Light,” but I never met with 
any “Collection” that I cared for, and should think a good one might be use- 


ful. Faithfully yours, 
J. R. LOWELL. 


I wonder that I forgot Donne. Some of his poems—his “ Anniversaries,” 
for instance—are full of food for sorrow, and it is ¢#Aa¢# we want more than con- 
solation, which can’t be had on any terms. 

C. F. Wingate, Esq. 


When the Spectator’s brain becomes so weary of paper, pen, 
ink, and scissors that he almost wishes that Gutenberg had died 
in infancy, he enjoys a stroll about the city streets, in those 
choice and favored sections where the eye may be charmed and 
the emotions quickened by sights foreign to an editorial sanctum. 
All sorts of people make up the throng that fills the streets : 
young folks born and bred in the city, and young folks making 
their first visit to the metropolis; old habitués living in the near 
suburbs and keeping well up with the rush of life; and strangers 
from a distance peering curiously about at the chained lions, 
and marveling at the enterprise and activity everywhere dis- 
played, but every stranger of them, so soon as he has taken one 
full, deep inhalation of our blessed, bracing New York air, 
falling into our steady round trot, and in a hurry, of course. 
The Spectator recalls his first visit to the city, long years ago, 
before it had made any approach to its present grandeur, and 
remembers, as if it were but a week since, the vivid impressions 
which he carried to his country home to dream over by the 
hour. How grand the city was in those days! What magnifi- 
cent public buildings, and what elegant people one met in the 
streets and in the palatial shops ! 


The Spectator’s dignity allows him to gaze at window dis- 
plays. Here is a magnificent collection of wall-papers of richest 
designs. This delicate azure tint, with dashes of silver and 
a frieze fit for the Queen of Sheba herself, is one day to 
grace my lady’s chamber. A rich red mahogany, with flecks of 
brown leading up to lighter hues, and a glint of gold, with a 
dado whose intricate harmonies remind one, somehow, of a 
Beethoven symphony, will be admired on the walls of a rich 
up-town banker. Designs fantastic, designs delicate, in bewil- 
dering variety, combined in all the dainty and exquisite shades 
known to be named only by the connoisseur, are as effective as 
the choice draperies of plush and damask in the shop across 
the way. Farther on, some elegant ormolu tables and richly 
gilded cabinets, odd, coquettish chairs, and luxurious fireplaces, 
whisper of cozy winter evenings, the curtains closely drawn, the 
cannel blazing in the grate, no one in the house, no one in the 
world for all practical purposes, but himself and herself. 


A fairy dream! and what business has a commonplace Spec- 
tator with dreams, except those which can be turned to practical 
Here are some perky bits of 


account in his den down-town ? 
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color which Mlle. Frivolité has imported from Paris, and here 
the window of an art room from which some fine white marbles, 
a stately Venus, a winged Mercury just alight, a Diana with 
perfect arm and dainty wrist, and a large “ Holy Moses ” with 
grand, stern face, look out on the gay life of a modern city 
street. In a suite of rooms devoted to choice art collections 
there is a relic of Marie Antoinette which recalls Versailles and 
Paris days. It is a tall, once heavily gilded bedstead, standing 
eighteen feet in its stockings, and it was taken from the palace 
at Versailles in troubled times, carried to England for the Duke 
of Hamilton’s collection, and later sold to a French collector 
and brought here to tempt some relic-loving, full-pursed Ameri- 
can. The gilding is worn away in several places, the tapestry 
hangings at the sides have been replaced by more modern 
drapery, but a marvelously beautiful canopy and a covering 
still remain and show great red and pink roses almost as fresh 
and fair as those that the young Austrian queen loved to gather 
on sweet summer mornings, before trouble had knocked at the 
palace gates and would not be refused admission. The col- 
lector looks a trifle discouraged. The American whom he 
hoped to tempt with this costly treasure has not yet appeared, 
though his brother has just purchased a magnificently painted 
and inlaid set of chamber furniture which was made to the 
order of Louis XIV. Perhaps the bad Louis’s possessions 
are more highly valued than those of the unfortunate Queen. 
But all the richly decorated furniture of monarchical days in 
the French capital is nearly if not entirely equaled by the ele- 
gant displays of our own manufacturers. You speak of repub- 
lican simplicity, and, turning your head, behold rugs and 
draperies, cabinets and carvings, which a monarch might not 
disdain. 
2 

Here is a broad window where, softly reposing on couches of 
cream, pink, or blue plush, are some of those brilliant gems 
which have caught the rainbow secret. A handful of opals 
carelessly nestles in the rich white folds, gleaming and glowing 
their lives away, while near by one of the most gorgeous of the 
family, with hearts of fire, has its setting of milk-white pearls 
and a suggestion of fine gold. Some one has let fall a similar 
handful of emeralds, one of pearls, and another of diamonds. 
The emeralds tell their own story of preciousness. “ The 
fourth”’ was an emerald, and the rainbow round about the 
throne was “in sight, like unto an emerald.” But the blazing 
diamonds sparkle with an air of acquired brilliancy, and, remem- 
bering their late homes, perchance in the mud-pits of South 
Africa, the Spectator has some hesitancy about trusting the so 
recently transformed gem with his best affections. But here is 
a necklace with a royal dewdrop in the center and a dozen 
bright beauties on either side. The central gem flashes forth 
the most brilliant reds, the fairest, spring-time greens, and the 
most vivid blues and purples that ever delighted the eyes of 
a color-worshiper. 

In this exhibition of paintings there are some bits of canvas 
which are restful and pleasant to look upon. Here is a small 
bit of summer delight whose price is quite beyond the Spectator’s 
purse; but, with two good hours ahead of him, he can enjoy to the 
full the artist’s conception. By the banks of just such a little 
stream he fished in the Adirondacks several summers ago. 
What a delightfully artistic conglomeration of odd-shaped 
stones, set at every imaginable angle, and furnishing choice 
hiding-places for shy trout! Away up beyond the rocks 
and the trees, a bit of blue sky looks down to remind the 
fisher of the outer and the upper world. The trout dart 
swiftly away. The Spectator quite forgets himself in recalling 
the daring climb up the ledge of the upper brook. The artist 
forgot to put that in the picture. 

But the Spectator’s industrious watch has not been dreaming 
while its owner has been taking his ease, and it has whirled its 
sharp black fingers around very close to the dinner hour. So 
he walks briskly down the street, thoroughly refreshed by his 
outing, and quite ready to meet any giants, in human form or 
otherwise, that may be lying in wait for him. 
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The Comforts of Literature 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


byf@ right Law that there has been, since its pas- 
Nes «sage, a marked diminution in certain re- 
curring Jamentations as to the condition of 
American authorship—laments which per- 
haps met the supposed necessities of the 
argument, but which always seemed to me 
much overdone. Yet even now it is plain 
that many of those who discuss authorship 

- in the newspapers have by no means got upon 
so simple a plane as that of the sage Confucius, who an- 
nounced the maxim, “ The scholar who cherishes a love of 
_ comfort is not fit to be ascholar.” If, as most men of liter- 
ary pursuits believe, their occupation is of itself not only 
honorable but enjoyable, it is not unreasonable that they 
should make some sacrifices for what they enjoy. These 
sacrifices need not commonly go so far as the abnegation of 
all comfort ; still less of that honorable self-respect which 
comes only from making both ends meet; but something 
may surely be paid where much is received. Granting for 
the sake of argument that every man who fails in litera- 
ture would have made a fortune had he bent his energies 
to stock speculation or the pork trade, is it not worth 
something for him to do what he enjoys? 

As a matter of fact, it is possible that the sacrifice is 
not quite so great. On the one side, it is supposable that 
a man might fail in literature and in something else 
beside ; and, on the other hand, the fact of literary bank- 
ruptcy is by no means so universal. Mr. Edward H. Bok, 
who is certainly not a sanguine witness, is said to have 
lately estimated the average income of American authors 
as being, at the utmost, two thousand dollars. It is 
a rather unexpected exhibit; one would hardly have 
supposed it to be so large. In what other profession is so 
high an average obtained? Taking city and country 
together, and including the triumphs and the failures, it 
is not probable that the average dentist or engineer or 
doctor or even lawyer has an income so large as this; 
while it is very certain that the average clergyman or 
teacher falls below it. Even the few public prizes of these 
various professions—a judgeship, a seat in Congress, a col- 
lege presidency—rarely yield an income above five thou- 
sand dollars: what, then, must be the standard of the 
many unsuccessful? I knew a very well-read lawyer, who 
afterwards held a responsible legal office, but who assured 
me that for one year when about forty years old he had 
not a single client ; and who does not know really skillful 
village physicians who spend their lives in riding night and 
day over steep hills in their own conveyances on an actual 
income of less than a thousand dollars? Even in mercan- 
tile business we are dazzled by the few who succeed and 
forget the vast army of the unsuccessful. The doorsteps 
of the Stock Exchange are sometimes crowded with vic- 
tims retiring defeated, and the late A. T. Stewart used to 
officer his establishments with ruined rivals at cheap 
wages. “I need a man,’’ said an employer once to me, 
“who has tried to do business for himself and failed. I 
want a broken-hearted man.” More than one American 
literary man has had to work for years with his pen in 
order to pay the debts incurred by a collateral foray into 
business. In the army, regarded in most countries as the 
most honorable of all professions (duce bellum inexpertis /), 
the ordinary pay of an American colonel in active service is 
$3,500 annually; and with every possible allowance for 
length of service the maximum is but $4,500. Fora cap- 
tain, not mounted, the grade pay is but $1,800, and for a 
mounted captain but $2,000. In other words, the average 
compensation of an author, living at home and at peace, is 
just equal to that of those exceptionally successful persons 
in the military profession who attain to a captaincy. It is 
true that the army man has his pension in old age, but it 
is also true that the literary man, if reasonably successful, 
may draw a modest income from copyrights after his pro- 
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ductive period is past. Of course all such comparisons 
are vague and of little value: but the fact remains that 
an average income of $2,000, if really enjoyed by literary 
men, is, on the whole, a satisfactory and creditable middle 
ground in life, and one that compares well enough with the 
average in other vocations. 

But suppose it did not. Is it nothing that the author 
follows his own chosen pursuits, lives his own life, and is— 
as my mother used to say to me about college professors— 
“partly paid in honor”? If he has not the alleged comfort 
of wealth, he has at least the comfort of poverty, which 
interferes far less than wealth with the pursuits of the 
scholar. Goldsmith, who, vibrating between starvation 
and a peach-blossom coat, had tried both extremes, main- 
tains earnestly in his “ Inquiry into the Present State of 
Polite Learning” (his first acknowledged work, and pub- 
lished in 1759) that poverty is for the scholar the better 
alternative. In the chapter “Of Rewarding Genius in 
England ”—a chapter which may be well commended to 
those who are always lamenting that their own genius is 
not sufficiently rewarded in America—he declares that 
‘all encouragements to merit are misapplied which make 
the author too rich to continue his profession.”’ He then tells 
a story of a scholar at Leyden—Leyden and Edinburgh 
being then two leading universities—who complained that 
Edinburgh was drawing away all the students from Leyden, 
simply because the Scotch professors were paid but thirty 
pounds a year; and were consequently fine scholars and 
taught well. ‘“ Poor men!” he said, “ I heartily wish they 
were better provided for; until they become rich we can 
have no expectation of English students at Leyden.” This 
well recalls the saying of old Fuller, that “ Learning hath 
made the most by those books on which the printers have 
lost.” 

If literature is really, as John Morley said at the Royal 
Academy banquet, “the happiest of all callings and the 
most imperishable of all arts,” its pursuit is in itself a 
comfort so extreme that it is making an immoderate claim 
on the universe if we demand all luxuries beside. The 
painter, the sculptor, choose their art, not because they 
expect to make by it a larger income than that of the man 
who devours railroads and says grace after the meal, 
but because they love it and would be sorry to give it up 
for the care of a great estate and the monotonous industry 
of cutting coupons. Stuart, the painter, told Josiah Quincy 
that his grocer could at any time make more out of a 
cargo of molasses than he by painting for a whole year ; 
but he did not therefore abandon painting. We know by 
the correspondence of Michael Angelo, preserved in the 
British Museum, that when he was at work on his colossal 
bronze statue of Pope Julius I[I., he lived in such economy 
that he could not have his younger brother Giovansimone to 
come and visit him at Bologna, because he had in his 
humble dwelling only one bed, in which he and three of 
his assistants slept together ; but he did not make that a 
reason for abandoning sculpture. If the paths of literature 
and science and art were identical with the path of wealth, 
there would be in a republic no counterpoise to wealth. 
As it is, society finds in these things that equilibrium 
which older societies vainly seek to obtain by hereditary 
aristocracy. ‘They seek it vainly, because the aristocracies 
of wealth and of birth perpetually tend to fuse and mingle; 
they play into each other’s hands ; they bribe each other, 
they become one. It is only the higher paths of intellect 
which remain naturally and permanently free. 

This freedom is, therefore, the prime comfort and vindi- 
cation of intellect. ‘ He despises me,” said Ben Jonson, 
“because I live in an alley. Telli him his soul lives in an 
alley.”” Beside the perpetual petty maneuvers of politics and 
the tricks of trade, how simple, how noble, is, or should be, 
the life of the scholar! “ The artist,’’ said Goethe—includ- 


ing always the writer under that name—“ is the only man 
who lives with unconcealed aims.” 


It was in this same 
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spirit also that Goethe wrote to Schiller, speaking of a 
personal attack, ‘ How little this kind of people can even 
dream in what an inaccessible castle that man dwells who 
is always in earnest in regard to himself and everything 
around him!” But in thus urging the satisfactions of the 
literary life, I mean no reproach to any other; least of 
all do I grudge wealth to those who have, in the phrase of 
the late Professor Louis Agassiz, “the time to make 


Mass. 
% 
A Pulpit Query 


By a Layman 


It is not the scholarly “ Laicus” who would ask some 
“whys and wherefores,” but a genuine Layman, always of 
the pew and never of the sacred desk. 

During the thirty or more years in which the present 
writer has listened in church with real interest, he has— 
like most church-goers—heard a wide variety. Although 
most of that period has been vitalized by the successive 
preaching of two men who, in compelling the hearer’s 
attention, seldom left time for thought of criticism, yet 
there has been much other opportunity, and he has noticed 
some general weaknesses in pulpit ministration which go far 
to account for a spreading lack of interest in them. Not 
to assert, but to suggest this, is the object of the query. 

Since everybody knows the active, reading, thinking 
tendencies of the present time; since the valleys of popu- 
lar intelligence are fast leveling up, so that the great man 
or the lofty thought must be high indeed to stand emi- 
nent; since the training of the past quarter-century in 
physical science has wonderfully sharpened the common 
sense of the common people—why do not religious teach- 
ers appeal more to Christian sense and less to churchly 
sentiment ? 

And this, to begin with, in the manner of reading, pray- 
ing, and preaching—the elocution—the “utterance by 
speech.” 

The finest pulpit reader of this generation, at once the 
most natural and the most artistic, was Henry Ward 
Beecher. One rarely had any impression of “ fine reading” 
from him, but felt the meaning of the thing uttered, whether 
hymn, Scripture, prayer, or sermon; and it was only after- 
wards, in reflection on the past service, that his native 
power and trained art were recognized. ‘ But Mr. Beecher 
was an exceptional man.” Yes, he was; yet in nothing 
so much as his simplicity and common sense in the pulpit. 

{n reading a hymn, he was never perfunctory; but, 
regarding it as an essential part of worship, and as con- 
taining thoughts or feelings which he wished to arouse in 
his audience preparatory to the day’s instruction, he read 
the lines and conveyed their spirit, so that the great con- 
gregation were ready to sing it and make it their own. In 
prayer, although passing into a reverential tone, he lapsed 
into no monotone, lulling his people to a passive inattention 
till the final Amen gave the refreshing signal for waking 
up, as too many ministers do, but he uttered each petition 
and aspiration with intelligent and intelligible accent, as 
if it were a reality and not a mere churchly form. 

The man has been much laughed at who wrote of a cer- 
tain public ministration that it was “the most eloquent 
prayer ever addressed to a Boston audience ;” yet he was 
more than half right. Probably the Lord can compre- 
hend any prayer, however dull and mumbled ; nay, if the 
minister should stand silent, and only think his petition, it 
would doubtless rise as far as eloquence could carry it: 
_ but how about the people? They are supposed to be 
“led” in prayer, and the main thing is that /Aey should 
be reached, affected, drawn; that their hearts should be 
kindled ; that their aspirations should be raised, after the 
beautiful figure of the ancient ceremonial of the censer, 
whose ascending smoke wreaths symbolized the prayers of 
the saints. 

The same idea and practice ran through all of Mr. 
Beecher’s utterance—for, although not our topic, he is a 
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fair instance of what all ministers could and should do in 
this matter. And a greater than he once taught this. 
Perhaps there was never a more intense and movingly 
eloquent man than the Apostle Paul. What sayshe? In 
the Corinthian church we read of the “ gift of tongues,” 
which, as far as we can learn, consisted in a religious ec- 
stasy so convulsive that it resulted in “‘ groanings that could 
not be uttered ’—the phrase used to express the striv- 
ings of the Divine Spirit himself. It was a kind of excite- 
ment that our colder blood and more tempered nerves can- 
not appreciate, but which to the high-strung Asiatic or 
African was and is perfectly natural. Writing about this, 
Paul says : 

Even things without life, giving a voice, whether pipe or 
harp, if they give not a distinction in the sounds, how shall it 
be known what is piped or harped? . . . If I pray in a tongue, 
my spirit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful. I will 
pray with the spirit, but I will pray with the understanding 
also... . / had rather speak five words with my understand- 
ing, that I might instruct others also, than ten thousand words 
in a tongue. 


There spoke a genuine preacher. And we may be sure 
that when Paul spoke, either in prayer or in sermon, he 
gave “a distinction in the sounds” so that his hearers 
knew what he would be at. This may seem at first a far- 
fetched citation, an exaggerated example. And theo- 
retically it is true that no man could understand one who 
“spoke in a tongue,” with inarticulate noises, while it 
would be possible for a persistent mind, gifted with the 
‘perseverance of the saints,” to follow and receive some 
devotional help from a modern droning “long prayer.” 
Yet practically the cases are alike, for the prayer of the 
lulling monotone is, to the most of its hearers, like rain on 
the roof—the drops are separately articulated, but their 
continuity results in a drowse-compelling murmur. To 
be edifying, prayer must be sensible towards men as well 
as devotional towards God. 

Take the reading of the Holy Scriptures. There is not 
one minister in fifty (a very mild statement) who makes 
any “distinction in the sounds” in reading from different 
parts of that most varied collection of books. Prophetic 
vision, simple narrative, impassioned poetry, didactic 
instruction, dramatic interchange of dialogue, remorse, 
joy, penitence, exultation—all are droned out in the same 
unmeaning, hard, *“‘ holy tone.” Could anything be more 
absurd—that is, if the Book contains anything for reason- 
ing beings to think about! Of course, if the reading be 
simply a reverential formula, that is all right; only it is 
taking a good deal of trouble, which might be avoided by 
having the lesson for the day engraved on a Japanese 
prayer-wheel, and, giving it a good vigorous whirl, have 
the thing over with. It would be quite as impressive to 
most minds as the ordinary way. People rarely pay much 
attention to Scripture-reading in church. The children 
hear the customary monotone, and their thoughts wander 
off to marbles, or skates, or dolls, or what not. The 
adults hear it, recognize some familiar passage, and 
patiently wait for it to be finished. Men heard Mr, 
Beecher read some of the most perfectly familiar scenes 
in the Gospels, in his simple, natural way, and have been 
thrilled through and through with a meaning in the words 
of Jesus, or in the peculiar elements of the story—the 
humanness and trueness of it—such as they had never 
imagined before. And any thoughtful, trained mind, 
such as most of our ministers have if they would use it, 
could do the same thing by carefully studying out the 
me ining, and then reading it as he would tell it to a sym- 
pathetic friend. 

Yet—and here is the oddest part of all—in reading | 
even their own sermons, the meaning of which one would 
suppose must be clear to them, if they mean anything, the 
same heavy grind of voice and manner is carried on. 
Even when they are earnest ; even when they are intense ; 
even when they have a clear, strong, noble, helpful message 
to deliver, ministers do not seem able to get out of the rut 
of long-continued habit. Their best things often come, 
and are lost, in the midst of a long routine of monotonous 
talk: “thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” and 
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yet thoughts smothered and words quenched under the 
steady flow of an undulating, continuous flood of voice. 
No break; no change; no accent; no emphasis on salient 
words and phrases. A broad expanse of dead desert. 

Now, it is not necessary that a man should be a Demos- 
thenes or a Webster in order to be an interesting and at- 
tractive speaker. Let him know what he wants to say— 
be it written out or thought out, so it be clear in his own 
mind—and then let him say it, not ora¢e it, and people will 
listen. 

There is-a man in the pulpit to-day, who, after the 
funeral of a dear friend, at which he had taken a part most 
helpful, hopeful, spiritually elevating, said to the writer: 
“T used to hope and pray that God would make me a 
preacher ; but he hasn’t done it, and he never will.” And 
yet that man is one of the most effective and attractive— 
yes, fascinating—speakers to be heard on platform or in 
pulpit ; and largely because of clear thought, intelligently 
expressed. 

Do you know of any church that is growing—not large, 
strong, wealthy, benevolent, fashionable: plenty of them 
are that; polished society develops partly in that direc- 
tion—but growing, vital, aggressive in Christian work, 
carrying the light into dark places? You will probably 
find in it a preacher who cares less for church than for 
Christ, less for theology than for Gospel, less for ecclesias- 
tical sentiment than for Christian sense. He thinks sense, 
he talks sense, in a sensible way; and “like priest, like 
people.” 

It may be too late to reform ministers who have already 
contracted the habit of the ‘churchly” utterance, but 
what are our theological seminaries about? Do they pay 
no attention to the style of their students’ delivery? Itis 
all very fine to have solid ammunition and perfect powder 
to drive the shot, but arms of precision in this day need also 
the rifle-bore of barrel exactly adapted to send the missile 
to its aim, or they are worthless—except for professional 
noise and parade firing. It has been said that Episcopal 
ministers are instructed to deliver the prayers, lessons, 
etc., in a steady and uninterpretative tone, so as not to read 
into them their own conceptions, but leave the holy words 
to make their own impression. This may not be true; 


but, if it be, why do they allow their ministers to deliver 


sermons, interpreting texts of Scripture and enforcing their 
own conceptions of Holy Writ in that way? 

No; if public worship is to consist in vague, sensuous im- 
pressions from churchly architecture, rich dyed windows, 
rolling music, and flowing vestments alone, the sentiment 
of traditional devotion can be conveyed as well by intoned 
Latin as by droned-out English. But if a Brooks, a New- 
ton, a Hall, a Huntington, a Potter, find within the pale 
of ecclesiasticism ample scope and verge enough for 
scholarship. maaly vigor, and Christian common sense 
driven home to the hearis of their hearers with apt and 
forceful variety, surely the men who stand outside the 
bonds and the aids of ritual, and who must depend chiefly 
on interior devotion and intellection for their effects, have 
every reason and every encouragement for suiting the vocal 
action to the word in every utterance. 

‘“‘ Like breeds like ;” and dull tones make dull hearers. 


A Suggestion to Labor Unions 
By Jesse L. Fonda 


The right of the workingmen to unify themselves by 
means of the Labor Unions is not yet conceded by employ- 
ers in general, but is being taken by the men at their own 
risk. One can be scored for the young German Emperor 
because he recognizes the right. On the newspaper sur- 
face the only purpose to be seen is to secure certain 
advantages from the employers. This also seems to keep 
up an antagonism between the two arms of industry which 
is destructive to all best interests. 

I suggest that the object of organizing be the welfare 
of industry, and that labor thus unified take as great an 
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interest as capital. Workingmen have taken by force the 
right to organize ; let them take the position of equality in 
caring for the welfare of industry—even presuming 4 
little. 

In their meetings let them memorialize their employers, 
pledging themselves to the best interests of the business. 
Let them note any economies that are to be seen from 
their standpoint, and report them to the employers. If 
they observe any changes in construction, let them be 
reported for the consideration of the capitalists. If there 
are changes in administration, let them be suggested in a 
respectful way, so as to testify their interest in the welfare 
of the undertaking. If any higher wages are asked, let it 
be clearly seen that it is for the welfare of the business. 
In general, being one hand in industry, let them at least 
propose to the other hand that they both work in har- 
mony. 

It is admitted that in cases this must be done carefully, 
wisely ; but a true, generous interest shown in the success 
of the enterprise will sooner or later bring a response from 
the other party. It is better for the Unions to seek their 
equality with capital by generous means than by ill-natured 
compulsion. 

If this has not been thoroughly tried, it might be. 


Recent Immigration 
By Walter Kershaw 


The civilized world is fast becoming one great social 
organism, wherein if one member suffer all the other mem- 
bers suffer with it. The German Empire requires three years 
of enforced active military service from every man within 
its borders, and harasses its subjects besides with various 
paternal regulations that interfere with personal freedom. 
Therefore every year a quarter-million of Germans leave 
the Vaterland, of whom nearly a half come to the United 
States of America. A simifar state of affairs in Italy, 
with taxation even more onerous, sends to this country 
70,000 Italians in a year. The Czar sanctions a “ crusade” 
against the Jews of Russia and Poland, and in one year 
the emigration to America from these two countries 
leaps from 3,000 a month to 12,000. Ireland still con- 
tinues in trouble. The British workingman finds life harder 
year by year; and so a hundred thousand of the subjects 
of the Queen annually enter our ports, most of them to 
become citizens of our Republic. 

The question of what to do about immigration is becom- 
ing more and more pressing every year. The results 
of the flood of foreign ignorance are becoming more 
manifest. The character of the immigration is not 
growing better. This country has an enormous capacity 
for assimilation, but there must be a limit; and there 
is good reason to fear that the limit is almost, if not 
quite, reached, 

Two years ago, in his excellent book on “ Emigration 
and Immigration,” Professor Richmond Mayo Smith wrote 
as follows : 

“The American people of the future will be a race com- 
posed of many different elements, and it is possible that 
this mixture will have produced a people possessing the 
best characteristics displayed by these various elements. 
It seems, however, that there are two things that ought 
to be carefully considered. One is that the constituent 
elements of this amalgamation should themselves be of 
desirable quality. It is scarcely possible that by taking 
the dregs of Europe we shall produce a people of high 
social intelligence and morality. The second is that we 
must see to it that the opportunity for amalgamation is 
really given. Simply placing these discordant elements in 
juxtaposition will not make a compact and solid whole. 
On the contrary, it will give rise to an atomistic weakness 
which will make any homogeneous and harmonious devel- 
opment impossible. A nation is great, net on account of 
the number of individuals contained within its bound- 
aries, but through the strength begotten of common 
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national ideals and aspirations. No nation can exist 
and be powerful that is not homogeneous in this 
sense.” 

Let us look for a moment at the character of the immi- 
gration we have received since these words were written. 
According to the official reports issued by the Treasury 
Department, the number of immigrants who arrived in this 
country during the year 1890, and during the eleven 
months following, ending November 30, 1891, arranged 
by nationalities, is as follows: 


; 12 Months, | 11 Montas, | 23 Months, 
Countries. 1 890. 1891. 
Austro-Hungary : 
7,786 10,6 18,463 
Other Austria (except Poland) .......... 30,315 30,508 $33 
Total Austro-Hungary............... 63,095 66,463 129,558 
9.953 10,17 20,128 
Germany grata 116.929 219,411 
ta 2.492 65,501 123,053 
19,737 3,078 49.815 
Russia (except 40,593 7.149 105,032 
United Kingdom: one 
England 55,859 49,95 105,818 
c 11,390 12,0; 23.45 
491,026 $62,073 | 1,053,099 


_ The first thing to be noted is that the whole number of 
immigrants has largely increased. The total for 1891 will 
be more than 100,000 larger—more than twenty per cent. 
larger—than the total for 1890. Let us see whence most 
of this increase comes, Comparing the eleven months 
with the previous twelve months, we find an increase of 
20,447 from Germany, 10,341 from Poland (both Russian 
and Austrian), 7,864 from Sweden and Norway, and 26,266 
from Russia. ‘The great influx from Russia and Poland 
is the feature of the year. Most of these immigrants, it 
may be assumed, are Jewish refugees. More than 97,000 
Russians and Poles have come here in eleven months, and 
more than 54,000 in five months, 

_ Of the million immigrants of the twenty-three months 
included in the table, 237,448 were of English-speaking 
race—about 23 per cent. Of the other 77 percent., about 
332,000 were probably of Norse or Teutonic race, leaving 
about 430,000 who are alien from us in race, religion, and 
(all but the few French and French-speaking Swiss) in 
political institutions. Most of these retain their own 
languages after coming here, even to the third and fourth 
generation. They read papers—those who can read at all 
—published in their own languages, and come in contact 
with American civilizing influences to an astonishingly 
small degree. 

A very remarkable feature of the last few months’ immi- 
gration has been the falling off in Italians. During the 
six months ending June 30, 49,627 of these came in—an 
average of 8,254 per month; during the five succeeding 
months the number was only 15.934—an average of 3,187 
permonth. A sudden drop of 63 per cent. like this is 
almost startling. The only assignable apparent causes for 
it are the discouragement by the Italian Government of 
further emigration, and the possible diversion of a part 
of the Italian emigrating current to South America. Prob- 
ably the former cause has operated more effectively than 
was at first supposed. 

What amount of homogeneity can we expect from people 
speaking fifteen or twenty different languages ; who settle 
here, as a rule, in “ colonies” where their own customs are 
preserved ; and the great majority of whom have never had 
any, even the most rudimentary, training in politics or self- 
government? How quickly can we assimilate them? 
Can we digest into good American citizens half a million, 
or even a quarter-million, of them every year? If not, how 
shall we diminish their numbers ? 

These are very serious questions, and they are not theo- 
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retical. They have got to be answered practically, and 
answered now, within the next few years; and on the an- 
swer may depend the continuance of our Republic for a 


century to come. 


From the Mars Point of View 


| Being notes found near the scene of a meteoric explosion, 
and supposed to be the work of a returned Missionary from 
Mars. Edited by A. F. £E.| 


I find myself in a nominally Christian land. It is the 
frequent boast of the people that the foundations of their 
national life were laid by men and women who had fled 
from persecution for conscience’ sake in their native land, 
and, indeed,'the country is still full of monuments which 
seem to bear witness to the zeal and piety of their ances- 
tors. These traditions would be more worthy of credence, 
however, if it were not for the presence in the land of a 
pitiful remnant of an aboriginal people whom the founders 
of this nation dispossessed of their lands and drove out 
before them with fire and sword. This practice their 
descendants have kept up even down to the present day. 
I heard once of a church among this people (who are 
called Indians) named the Pilgrim Church, because, like 
poor Joe, it was always moving on. Besides this perse- 
cuted race there are in the land about eight millions of 
people with black skins, who were introduced at an early 
date as slaves. After two hundred years of bitter bond- 
age they were set free in the throes of a civil war. Some 
claim that this was done because the nation at last saw and 
repented of its iniquity; others say that it was done for 
political reasons, which in this landjalmost always turn out 
to be bad reasons, 

These black people, though free, are poor, ignorant, and 
superstitious. Robbed of the poor protection which was 
theirs as slaves, and unfitted to govern or protect them- 
selves, they make what is called a “ national problem.” 
There are a great many of these national problems, which 
serve a good purpose as themes for their orators and 


’ priests on Thanksgiving and Fast Days. 


Add to these alien peoples two millions of a class called 
Mountain Whites, perhaps because they are so very low 
and dark in mind (a race abundantly useful, however, to 
the writers and readers of dialect stories), and a constantly 
swelling tide of immigration from every country on the 
face of the globe, composed for the most part of the 
wretchedly poor and of those who have failed in their own 
land ; group these elements about the original stock, which 
is steadily dwindling away, and you will gain a very fair 
idea of the population of this unique land. But it isa 
very rich country. It contains the largest rivers, the 
loftiest mountains, the most fruitful fields, the richest 
mines, the broadest prairies, the wealthiest cities, the 
most extensive railway system, the most gigantic hotels, 
the richest churches, the finest schools, the most expen- 
sive government, in the ... universe. In fact, it is 
freely conceded by all their local authorities that this 
country is “ the greatest showon earth.” And yet [ have 
sometimes thought it the most sorrowful land | ever saw. 
The cry of the poor goeth up from it continually. The 
great gulf between the prosperous and the unhappy grows 
daily deeper and broader. 

There is in one of their city palaces a bath-room whose 
decorations cost six thousand dollars. 

In another street in the same city half-starved women 
are making shirts in an attic at twelve and a half cents a 
dozen. 

You may meet on almost any fine day a homely dog in 
the street, whose manner and adornment proclaim the fact 
that upon him is lavished the wealth of a woman's affec- 
tion ; turn the next corner and you find yourself in a nar- 
row, hot alley, crowded with rude children. This is the 
nursery of the poor. Here you will see numbers of a 
class called in bitter irony “the little mothers.” They 
are little girls of eight or ten, carrying heavy babies on 
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one arm and dragging others but little smaller than them- 
selves by the other hand. 

In the early history of this nation, voting, law-making, 
and governing were considered honorable employments 
for the best men. To-day there are only a few public 
offices, such as “ President” and “ Secretary of State,” 
which a respectable man can afford to hold. The govern- 
ment of the large cities is openly left to the rabble, and in 
the cities, their prophets say, the destiny of the country is 
to be decided. 

There is probably no heathen religion or superstition 
known in the world which has not its altars and its votaries 
in some portion of this land. The seeds of every form of 
evil that has ever flourished in the earth to the destruc- 
tion of the nations of the past are planted and growing 
apace in this nation. Yet, strange as it may seem, there 
are in the midst of these things many hundreds of Chris- 
tian churches—one hundred and forty-six different kinds 
that may be classed together under the general term 
“ Evangelical.” This name means that they are the 
bringers of good news. They all worship the same God, 
possess one sacred book, maintain the same ministry and 
the same sacraments, seek ostensibly the same ends, and 
yet the profoundest impression which they make upon 
the world is that of rival organizations. ‘This must be 


so, because they are forced to depend upon the patron- 


age of the moneyed classes to keep up the elaborate estab- 
lishments and expensive worship which the times demand. 

The most business-like church is the most popular—the 
one which best understands that “competition is the life 
of trade.” 

The bringing of good news to the world has become an 
intense, often bitter struggle between the messengers to 
get in ahead and to possess the land for Methodism or 
Congregationalism or Presbyterianism or any other ism 
in which they have smothered the good news. 

I heard one of their pulpit orators (for that is what they 
call their preachers) say one day that there is a sense in 
which these different sects of Christendom are united. He 
said it was like the solid rock-foundation underlying the 
islands in the St. Lawrence River. “Dig down deep 
enough and you find them one, only the summits are 
severed,” | 
_ I have often wished, since hearing his eloquent words, 
that these religious islands could be turned bottom-side 
up. It would make a better highway of holiness, I fancy, 
than the “severed summits.” 

The theological atmosphere of this land is just now very 
favorable to the growth of heretics. 

Some of my readers may not know what a heretic is, I 
would gladly describe one that I have seen, but for the 
fear that it might reach the eyes of the native population, 
and, by hurting their feelings, destroy the influence of our 
missionaries among them. 

I may safely say, however, that the most eminent here- 
tic I ever saw seemed to me very mild and modest and 
full of a “sweet reasonableness” which disarmed all my 
fears. But when I timidly advanced this opinion, one 
wiser than I responded, “ ‘That is because you agreed with 
all he said.” I have, indeed, noticed that people who 
agree with you are apt to be full of “ sweet reasonable- 
ness.” 

I must not fail to speak of the condition of the women, 
which is most deplorable. Thousands of black women and 
Indian women and mountain whites and Mormon women, 
besides the incoming foreigners, can neither read nor write, 
and know nothing of the institutions upon which the life 
of the nation depends. To these the words home; hus- 
band, wife, child, liberty, country, possess no sacred 
meaning. Many of them are the dupes of vicious leaders, 
and furnish, by their powers of submission and endurance, 
the strength of every evil cause. These all wait for the 
kindly offices of those twin nurses of civilization, Education 


and Religion ; but the condition of the higher-caste women 4 


is much more sorrowful. 

Great numbers of these are the deluded worshipers of 
an entirely impersonal and abstract entity whom nobody 
has ever seen or heard, but who leaves his unmistakable 
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brand upon all his followers. The rites of this worship 
are most mysterious and revolting. I will describe but 
one. 

In the springtime of the year, when the earth is putting 
on her garments of praise, when the mountains and the 
hills break forth before them into singing, and all the trees 
of the field clap their hands, these unfortunate women re- 
tire into the barest and most cheerless room in their beauti- 
ful homes, with the high priestess of their religion, who is 
called a dressmaker, and there, under her guidance and 
with her help, they devise the most elaborate and fan- 
tastie- garments, planned especially to prevent their taking 
a long breath or a long step or raising their hands to their 
heads. After two or three weeks spent in this way, they 
come forth pale, emaciated, anaemic, but triumphant, and 
with consciences at rest. This condition lasts until they go 
forth and behold some other woman who has succeeded 
in evolving a more uncomfortable and bewildering costume 
than their own. 

But this is not the worst feature of the delusion. After 
about three months these unfortunate women again retire 
from the public and from their families, and proceed to rip 
these elaborate garments to pieces and to make them up 
again with even greater labor, because this great Some- 
body, Somewhere—nobody knows who nor where—has de- 
cided that ruffles shall take the place of pleatings, loose 
sleeves give place to tight ones, and buttons to hooks. 

If you should see one of these poor creatures, as I so 
often have, coming down the street in her tight waist and 
narrow skirt, which drags behind her just enough to catch 
all the loose filth on the walk (I have heard that in some 
cities they depend entirely upon this method of street- 
cleaning)—if you should see her thus arrayed, with, per- 
haps, a dead bird or two on her hat, you would never 
think that she could be interested in the improvement of 
her mind. | 

But in such a conclusion you would be very much mis- 
taken. Next to wearing clothes, there is no subject which ~ 
absorbs her more than improving her mind. 

Most of these women belong to Browning Clubs or 
Shakespeare Societies or Circles for Psychical Research. 
Of course they have neither time nor strength for original 
study or research ; they club together and pay a vast sum 
to an eminent and profound scholar who popularizes for 
them the most abstruse subject and gives it to them in 
words of one syllable. 

The unfortunate women of this land have no pockets. 
Some have, indeed, laid claim to the possession of this 
necessity of civilized life, but when vigorous search has 
been instituted, no man has been able to find them. And 
yet they talk much about the emancipation of women ! 

I have often tried to reason with them, saying: “ Sup- 
pose you gain the latch-key, the jackknife, even the bal- 
lot {for these are all emblems of personal liberty in that 
country', where will you put them ?” 

Demand pockets first—then it will be time to cry, “ Give 
me liberty or give me death !” 

Some contend that it is strength of muscle and weight 
of brain that make the fatal odds between men and 
women in this land in the struggle for existence, but I am 
convinced that it is the pocket. 

You would reach the same conclusion if you could see 
the small boy, when he first dons the garments which are 
the badge of his manhood, seize instinctively upon that 
which is the pledge of his freedom and pre-eminence— 
the pockets. One of their own poets has said, ‘“*‘ A woman 
has to rediscover her pocket every time she uses it.” So 
long as these things are so, there is no hope of the eman- 
cipation of the women. 

The workers in this needy field we find, for the most 
part, among the natives. They know the language, they 


dwell in the midst of the growing evils, they must share 
the glory of their land or its shame. 

Some of the best workers are only half saved them- 
selves, but we do not hesitate to press them into the ser- 
vice of their weaker kindred, for we believe that the best 
way to save a soul is to set it about saving some other 
soul. 


‘ 
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Divided Allegiances 


In Four Parts.—lII. 


By Mary Tappan Wright 


HE was lost! and with the sense of 
direction the whole conventional 
world had fallen away. The corn 
tassels waved gently, showing against 
the deep blue overhead with the 
pinkish tint of ripe mignonette; the 
tall green stalks towered about her, 
and, nestling at the foot of each long, 
shining blade of leaf, the soft down 

of the sheathed ears fell out like babies’ hair; a white 

pigeon flew over like a flash from a mirror; the rounded 
edge of a fleecy cloud peeped down on her and withdrew ; 

a catbird alighted, and, after looking at her sideways with 

a bold, bright glance, twice opened his saucy bill to cry, 

but flew away abashed ; while with unheeding eyes Bab 

saw them all. 

“ Wool-gathering ” now, if you choose! and so deep in 
her occupation that soft voices and the sound of a spade 
in the thick garden loam did not disturb her, until— 

“Where did Marian put those family papers?” she 
heard her grandfather say distinctly. 

“In the flour-bin.” ‘The answer was in her mother’s 
tones. 

Rising, Bab parted the leaves and looked through. 
There, shining in a long, deep trench, which the old 
gentleman was just filling up with earth, lay all the house- 
hold silver! Softly she turned, and tiptoed out of the 
corn-patch. Louisa was a witch: how did she come to 
know all this beforehand ? 

Just before reaching the house, Bab turned into a little 
side path that led past the smoke-house to the flower 
garden at the south. She always looked into the smoke- 
house whenever she passed it; its smell of fried ham and 
creosote had an attraction she never was able to explain ; 
then, too, she cherished a dream of one day having it 
fitted up as a miniature dwelling, and paid it frequent 
visits in order to refresh her memory as to her plans. The 
door was standing half open, and, mounting the step, she 
pushed it gently. 

“ Katharina,” said a voice behind it, “hand me those 
jars. They shall not gormandize on my strawberry jam!” 

‘It is not mamma, Aunt Marian,” said Bab, putting in 
her head. 

“Go away, go away, Bab!” cried her aunt; and Bab 
went on into the garden, thinking. 

These were strange preparations for company ! 

She crossed the garden in a blaze of sunshine, and, 
stooping, crept into the shade of a clump of tall lilac- 
bushes, which grew next the cotton-sheds. Sitting down 
on a large flat stone, she leaned back against the boards 
and closed her eyes. 

Who, then, were coming? The Chivalry? And at the 
thought her little heart glowed with reprehensible pleasure. 
She cared nothing for a “cause,” and loved but one “ coun- 
try ’—a fertile land with a broad yellow river rolling slowly 
trom around the upper bend and flowing downward into 
regions of indefinite poetry. But Chivalry! Chivalry was 
perhaps more real to Bab than was war to her mamma ; and 
war in those days meant something: anger, hate, revenge ; 
agony, grief, suspense; suffering, mourning, death. 


But, oh, the brave men of Jennie Beauchamp’s idyls of 
the South! ‘The splendid heroes, pinks of courtesy, par- 
agons of courage, patterns of magnanimity! Before Bab’s 
inner eye they all defiled in stately procession, with the 
clink of spur and tinkling of delicate chain-armor; they 
carried gay pennons on the tops of their glittering lances, 
and the hoofs of their horses rattled bravely on the rough 
cobbles of the country roads. 

And yet—and yet—fevered by irreconcilable rumors, poor 


Bab’s brain worked wearily, for the bravest, the stateliest, 
the most splendid in all this far-away country, where every 
man was brave and splendid, was Jennie’s cousin Beau- 
champ Beauchamp St. Clair, who with his men had har- 
ried all summer long the country for miles about, while 
terror spread before him in vague and fearful rumors. 
And why did they hide the silver from the champions of 
a noble cause, and secrete the family archives in the 
flour-bin ? 

“ Hist—S-s-s-s-s-t!” It wasa way Louisa had of calling. 
Bab looked all about her; no one wasin sight. ‘“ S-s-s-s-st!” 
It seemed to come from some one in the cotton-shed. 
Jumping lightly on the stone where she had been seated, 
Bab looked through a wide crack in the boards. At the 
far end of the shed Louisa was standing behind the doors 
peeping into the street, whence Jennie Beauchamp ran in 
breathless. 

“Come further up!” cried Jennie, hurrying Louisa 
toward the part of the shed behind which Bab was stand- 
ing. ‘“ How could you be so careless? To call me in 
broad daylight!” 

Louisa made no answer, but, fumbling in her pocket, 
drew out a small square package. 

“Aha!” thought Bab, “deceitful Louisa made me 
believe she gave that back yesterday ;” and, more from a 
desire to see fair play than from curiosity, she stayed at 
her post. 

Jennie tore open the letter and read rapidly. ‘ Why is 
this so late?” she asked. ‘“ Wasn’t he there night before 
last? Did you get the package I dropped on the step? I 
ought to have had this yesterday.” 

“I done sent word by Miss Bab,” answered Louisa, sul- 
lenly. 

Bab turned away and looked into the pale, ghastly green 
of the lilac-bushes. What did it mean? Louisa carrying 
messages between Miss Jennie and some one else, and the 
package dropped on purpose ! 

She jumped down from the stone. “They would not like 
me to hear,” she said to herself, flushing ; but just at that 
moment Louisa’s voice sounded close beside her. 

‘“T ain’t heard one wu’d about Gen’! Pennington nor his 
troops, an’ as near’s I kin make out de militia’s gwine ter 
stay right heah and take keer o’ de town !” 

Bab threw back her head, startled. What was Louisa 
doing? But before she could answer her own question, 
with a faint rattle one of the loose boards in the side of 
the shed was shoved aside, and Louisa stepped out in front 
of her. 

“What yo’ heah fo’, Miss Bab?” and she caught her by 
the arm. 

“Why did you tell her that? About Pennington’s 
troops ?” stammered Bab. “Let me go! Jennie! Miss 
Jennie !” 

Instantly a soft hand was pressed to Bab’s mouth. “ Yo 
keep yo’ tongue still,” said Louisa, sternly. “ Is yo’ gwine 
to betray yo’ country ?” 

The whole current of Bab’s thoughts was changed by 
the contact of that yellow palm and the pressure of the 
pale, soft thumb which yesterday so often tried the knife- 
blade. She struggled a moment violently; then, her hor- 
rible repugnance overcoming her, she closed her eyes. 
Frightened at her sudden loss of color, Louisa loosed her 
hold, and Bab, still resting in her arms, drew back her 
head ; great beads of perspiration stood on her forehead. 
“TI am going to tell mamma about it,” she faltered. 

“ Tell her, tell her!” whispered Louisa. “Tell her, an’ 
dey’ll string yo’ little Miss Jennie up to de fust tree dey 
fin’ dat’s high enough—’twon’t take long to fin’ one !” 

“What would you care?” said Bab, standing upright. 

“Wha’d I care?” cried Louisa. “ If dey hung my little 
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Miss Jen’? My little Miss Jen’, dat I hole in dese awms 
an’ nuss at dese breas’? Oh, my Lawd! my Lawd!” She 
sank down on the stone and rocked violently to and fro. 
“ An’ dey keered fo’ me w’en I’se sick; and dey good ter 
me w’en I’se well,” looking up at Bab with large tears roll- 
ing down her face. 

“ But you ran away from them, Louisa.” 

“ Miss Bab,” said Louisa, solemnly, “if yo’d evah been 
a slave yo’d know dat ter git free, ter git ree, Miss Bab, 
yo’'d run away f’om de kingdom o’ heaven itself!” and, 
stooping, she crept to the other side of the bushes; there, 
straightening herself to her full height, she waited 2 moment. 
Bab could see her face through the branches. “ Miss 
Bab,” she said, softly, “is yo’ gwine to tell yo’ maw?” 

“ No,” answered Bab, distinctly, and Louisa went away. 

For the rest of the day the child wandered in and out 
among the flowers, oppressed with a burden of secrecy and 
apprehension. Late in the afternoon she watched the 
departure of the militia, and saw the women slowly turn- 
ing homewards, crying in the streets. A stillness fell on 
all the town; the air was full of forebodings; the sun 
~ threw long shadows ; and Louisa, down on the porch steps, 
went to sharpening her knife again; Bab could hear the 
ring of the steel on the stone, above the wailing of her 
song : 

“Oh, dere will be mou’nin’ 
At de Judgmen’ seat, 
W’en de yea’th is bu’nin’ 
Beneath Jehovah’s feet !” 
With a wild impulse to escape, Bab fled to the barn and 
hid in the hay. | 

There, tired out, she must have fallen asleep. How long 
a time passed she could not tell, but when she awoke it 
was evening. ‘The sunshine no longer filtered in between 
the chinks of the boards; the long beams of dancing motes 
were gone, and the golden browns in the wood and gleams 
of yellow in the hay were all toning down to uniform chilly 

ay. 

k was late; and yet the cow had not come home! 
Everything was still; there was no movement in the busy 
alley behind the barn, no sound came from the house. 
Perhaps Beauchamp St. Clair had gone through the town! 
Winged with terror at what he might have left behind him, 
Bab flew down the path as if pursued, but as she came in 
sight of the back-parlor window she slackened her pace. 
Behind the green drapery of wistaria sat her mamma in a 
cool white dress, her head bent over her book. She 
could hear Louisa’s voice out in the street as she berated 
the dilatory cowboy, who, with a company of little raga- 
muffins, was playing that he was Beauchamp St. Clair 
raiding the town. Everything looked safe and serene. 
Aunt Marian and grandpapa were walking among the 
flowers, the latter with a watering-pot, the former with her 
thin muslin gown lifted in a great puff to avoid the moist- 
ure ; the locusts were wheezing and singing in the ailan- 
tus trees—and Beauchamp St. Clair seemed like an evil 
dream. 

But not a dream that passed! For all night, in the 
sultry, damp river air, the locusts droned unceasingly, and 
Bab, sleeping lightly, heard soft footsteps and whispered 
voices, people moving without lights, people watching, wait- 
ing in still suspense. 

Some one came to the bedside, shook and turned the 
creased, hot pillow, pushed the damp hair from her fore- 
head, and drew the wrinkled sheet into cool smoothness, 

“Do you think he will burn the town to-night?” she 
murmured, sleepily. 

** Not to-night,” said her mamma as she stooped to kiss 
her ; “ and now go to sleep, for it is almost morning.” And, 
soothed and assured, Bab rested. 


And now dawned another weary day of aimless wander- 
ing about the gardens, of hidden fears, of innumerable 
false alarms, and of that terrible exmuz which is sometimes 
revealed to the heart of a child. 

Unconsciously rejoicing that the afternoon was almost 
over, Bab leaned from the upper window watching Louisa, 
who again sharpened her knife and sang her song. 
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“Tt makes the air tremble,” Bab murmured, fancying 
that she saw its mournful cadences vibrate in the pulsing 
quiver of the heated atmosphere. 

The hot, hot weather seemed to spring from somewhere 
underground and come up to her in stifling puffs loaded 
with heavy perfume from the thousands of flowers in the 
gardens ; for every flower that grows in summer was there, 
and the great plots were covered with brilliant bloom like 
acres of gorgeous carpeting. Flowers, flowers, flowers ! 
so thick that the green scarcely showed, separated by tiny 
paths and bordered with rows of brilliant portulaca. In 
the midst of them, with snowy hair and deep blue eyes, 
Bab’s grandfather walked serenely content. 

* Miss Bab,” said Louisa, looking up, “ I’m a-gwine ter 
milk dat cow ;” but Miss Bab shook her head. Without 
another word, Louisa walked up the long path to the barn ; 
the child watched her in unconscious approval ; secretly 
she had practiced holding herself like Louisa, poised back 
and stately, but the effect was in some way lacking; she 
set it down to deficiency in color. 

Glancing up as Louisa went by, the old gentleman 
caught sight of the pale little face at the window and 
beckoned Bab to come down, but again she languidly 
shook her head, and he went away. The heat, the per- 
fume, the shrill droning of the locusts, caused a throbbing 
in her temples, and she did not wish to move. 


“ Oh, dere will be mou’nin’ 
At de Judgmen’ seat !” 


came down from the stable-yard with a loud ring of tri- 
umph that made Bab clap her hands to her ears. © 

“I do believe that Louisa is glad of it,” she said, and 
continued moodily staring before her with her chin in the 
palms of her hands and her two little forefingers doing 
vigilant duty as stoppers. “No, dear, I told you I was 
not coming!” she added, addressing her grandfather, who 
appeared in the distance carrying something carefully in 
his hand. Advancing slowly towards the low fence that 
separated the brick court below from the rest of the gar- 
den, he placed a large leaf heaped with raspberries on top 
of a post and stole quietly out of sight. Bab drew down her 
eyebrows in a frown, but her mouth smiled in spite of it. 
She was not proof against temptation ; and, after all, the 
garden was cooler than the house, and the raspberries were 
fresh from the vine. A little reluctant to renounce her 
role of martyr, she went out and walked slowly up the 
path, down which, before long, she saw Louisa returning 
with the brimming pail of milk upon her head. 

Yo’ jes’ come along,” she said, “an’ I’ll give you a 
tum’ler full wid de foam on it.”’ 

Bab hesitated. 

“T ain’t a-gwine ter eat anybody!” said Louisa, indig- 
nantly. ‘“ My Lawd! chile, what yo’ ’fraid of ?” 

‘“‘] am not afraid of anything,” said Bab, turning back 
with ner. 

“\Vhat is it, den, in the name o’ sense?” asked Louisa, 
going into the kitchen and pouring out a large glass of 
foaming milk. 

Bab took it, and as she was drinking Louisa asked 
another question : “ Ain’t yo’ gwine ter giv’ one mo’ little 
ee to yo’ Miss Jennie fo’ Louisa ?” she said, coax- 
ingly. 

Bab removed her glass from her lips. 
and began drinking again. 

“’Tisn’t much,” said Louisa. 
debbil’s done cotch’.” 

“I shall not,” said Bab, firmly; “and if I see you giving 
any more letters to her I shall tell mamma. Besides, I 
don’t believe she has come back from the Curtises yet.” 

“She done come back half an hour ago,” said Louisa, 
eagerly. ‘Jes’ yo’ tell her, Miss Bab; ’tain’t gwine ter do 
no harm.” 

“ Vo /” cried Bab, handing back the glass. Louisa took 
it, and then, wholly unaware she had done so, dropped it 
on the floor. 

“Oh, Louisa!” cried Bab. “That was one of the cut- 
glass ones!” But Louisa only looked downward, and slowly 
stirred the pieces with her toe. 
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“ Yo’ ah a mighty disobligin’ chile,” she said at last; 
“ an’ if yo’ don’ tell Miss Jennie Bea’champ dis evenin’ dat 
de debbil’s done cotch’, yo’ll be sorry fo’ it.” 

Bab made no answer, but a few minutes later, when her 
mamma sent her down to the Seminary to ask Jennie to 
come up to tea, she made up her mind that Louisa’s mes- 
sage should never be delivered. 

There was something almost pathetic in the little South- 
erner’s eagerness to accept the invitation; anything in 
those days of suspense—anything but to be left alone ! 

“What has Louisa been saying lately?” she asked, as 
she and Bab came up the street together. Bab flushed 
violently. 

“Tell me,” said Jennie ; “does she want me to keep 
out of the way ?” 

“No,” said Bab. 

“What was it, then? Come, tell me. 
mean anything; they are all like that.” 

“ They are all like what ?” queried Bab, scornfully. 
“ Do they all get a long knife ready to kill people ?” 

Jennie looked grave. “Is she doing that again?” she 
asked. “Poor old Louisa! She never was quite the 
same after they took that little brother of hers away. I 
suppose it is the hot weather and the excitement. Still, she 
wouldn’t do any harm; she is just devoted to Beauchamp, 
Poor, faithful old thing !” 

Bab was only a very little girl, but all there was of her was 
thoroughly feminine, and now an ardent desire to shake 
this easy confidence, and to shake it to the very core, 
possessed her. | 

“T do not call Louisa faithful or devoted to anybody,” 
said Bab, with an air of knowing far more than she chose 
to explain. 

Jennie’s eyes began to glisten. 
she asked, eagerly. 

“It is not what she told me; it is what she told you 
yesterday in the cotton-shed.” 

Jennie grew pale. “What do you know about the cotton- 
shed ?” she asked. 

“T saw you in there, and heard Louisa tell you all 
wrong about Pennington’s men and the militia.” 

“ But what of Pennington’s men and the militia ?” 

“Pennington’s men came in by the Cadiz road early yes- 
terday morning, and the militia went out by Well’s Creek 
in the afternoon, and Louisa heard it all at breakfast, for 
grandpapa forgot she was in theroom, What do you think 
of that, Jennie Beauchamp ?” 

Jennie Beauchamp apparently thought a great deal of it. 
Bab had every reason to be satisfied with the effect of her 
communication; staggering backward, the young girl 
leaned against the fence, pale with terror and dismay. 

“ Jennie,” cried Bab, “does it make much difference ?”’ 

“ Difference !” groaned Jennie. “ And Louisa knew it 
all the time! She did it on purpose, so that they might 
walk into atrap! She is like the rest of them—treacher- 
ous, treacherous to the bottom of their hearts! Oh, Bab, 
why did not you come and tell me ?” 

“But, Jennie,” said Bab, defensively, “ you know you 
were not here; and, besides, how could I tell you? It 
wouldn’t do to let you spoil things for our side—and, of 
course, we wouldn’t like very much to have all our houses 
burned, and our horses—” Bab stopped; it was a 
delicate subject. “Not that we don’t burn your houses 
and take your horses when we get a chance,” she con- 
cluded, with impartial apology. 

Jennie smiled faintly ; she had gathered sufficient self- 
control to resume their walk, and they went on for a space 
in silence. 

“T haven’t told any one,” Bab began, in a minute, 
looking carefully the other way. “ But, oh, Jennie, Jennie, 
mamma said you couldn’t be treacherous !” 

“ Bab, Bab,” said Jennie, “ you -break my heart! If it 
had been anybody but Beauchamp! And now everything 
hangs on a chance!” 

They had almost come to the front gate of Bab’s house. 

“ What are all those horses? Who has come?” ex- 
claimed Jennie. 

Bab looked at the tired steeds tied by the tree-boxes, in 


She doesn’t 


“ What did she tell you ?” 
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amazement ; but before she could answer, a series of shrieks 
sounded from the back of the garden, and Louisa, mad 
with excitement, dashed out of the servants’ entrance a 
little further on. 

“ T’ank de Lawd! Bress de Lawd!” she yelled, going 
down the street in great leaping jumps. “He done de- 
liber up de enemy into our han’s. Vict’ry! Vict’ry! 
Glory an’ vict’ry! Wha’ shall I find him? Deliber him, 
Lawd, deliber up the enemy! So shall we slay him! So 
shall we conquer him! Vict’ry, Lawd, oh vict’ry!” and, 
shaking the long, bright knife over her head, she leapt on 
like a panther out of the woods. 

“‘Oh, Jennie,” cried Bab, “ what will she do with that 
knife? And do you hear the noise up street?” For in 
the direction towards which Louisa was running a great 
sound of shouting and cheering had arisen, guns were be- 
ing fired and the bells of the churches were beginning to 
ring all over the town. ‘“ What is it?” cried Bab. 

“ Come into the house,” said Jennie, trembling violently, 
yet apparently sharing in Louisa’s exultation. “Do not 
be afraid, Bab; no matter what happens, harm shall not 
come near you or yours. You have all been kind to me.”’ 
She hurried the child along the walk of flagstones that led 
to the front door, and entered. 

Yes ; it was the rattle of swords and clink of spurs, and 
the men who wore them had been riding hard in the heat 
and dust; the bright straps and gold on their shoulders 
were tarnished; but they stood about, a long roomful, 
straight, brave, and exultant,as Jennie had been the mo- 
ment before, and all—in blue! 

“ Jennie !” Bab’s mother had exclaimed, coming forward 
in dismay. “Oh, my dear child, I never knew, or I should 
not have sentfor you! There has been a little skirmish— 
and—and—a not unexpected victory !” 

. “A defeat ?” asked Jennie, in a hoarse, low voice. “A 
defeat?” She looked at Bab’s mother stupidly, and the 
poor lady’s heart was torn with compassion. 

“ Do not take it that way, dear! Do not take it that 
way !” 

“ And Beauchamp, my cousin Beauchamp St. Clair ?” 

“ Beauchamp St. Clair, my dear young lady,” said a big 
officer who had crossed the floor on hearing Jennie’s last 
two words, ‘“‘ Beauchamp St. Clair is now safely lodged in 
the county jail. You have no further cause for fear; the 
days of his marauding are over, and—” 

“Oh, General /” cried Bab’s mamma, “ what have you 
done ?” for without a word Jennie sank senseless on the floor. 

Bab fled to her room and flung herself sobbing on the 
bed. In the excitement and hurry of a houseful of un- 
expected guests she was completely forgotten by all but 
Louisa, who came up in the twilight bringing her supper. 

‘“*Whyn’t yo’ tell her, Miss Bab ?” said Louisa, reproach- 
fully. “Ef yo’ hadn’t been so mighty disobligin’ an’ 
s’picious, yo’d ’a’ saved her all dat.” 

“She is not dead, is she, Louisa?” faltered Bab. 
“ Have you seen her ?” 

“Yes, I seed her; reckon she don’t think her old Low’ 
sech a no-count niggah as she did!” Louisa chuckled ; 
but, as Bab continued eating her supper without further 
questions, the woman sank into a chair and turned her 
face to the window. Bab looked up at her from time to 
time ; she wore a steadfast, dog-like look of long-suffering 
devotion that struck even the child as a contrast. 

“What makes you so different ?” she asked. 

“ De worl’, chile; de worl’ makes me diffunt. Dey’s 
things yo’ think yo’ll do, an’ yo’ can’t; an dey’s things 
yo’ think yo’ neber can, an’ yo’ do! Dat’s i /”’ 

‘“‘ Louisa,” said Bab, in a frightened voice, “what did 
you do with your knife ?” 

Louisa was silent. Inside of the room the shadows had 
increased to blackness, for the shutters to the east were 
closed, and the fading light from the sky, falling through 
the western window at the head of the bed, seemed all to 
gather on Bab’s clear white features as she leaned 
anxiously forward. Louisa rose, and as she stepped back 
with the empty supper-tray in her hands her dusky color 
blended with the darkness, until Bab could only see her 
patient eyes. 
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The Home 


Impromptu Information 


One frequently is startled in public conveyances and in 
public conventions by the free and careless use of names, 
the freedom with which family histories are revealed, and 
the declarations that have the ring in them of positive 
knowledge, but which are entirely false. As an illustra- 
tion, recently in a crowded assembly a prominent pastor 
in charge of one of the largest churches in the country 
was making an address in behalf of a certain missionary 
cause. He was eloquent, convincing, and enthusiastic. 
After the applause which followed his address there was a 
lull for a moment, during which was overheard by at least 
ten persons this remark made by a young lady: “ It is all 
well enough for him to talk! Much he cares whether we 
raise any money or not! Why, do you know his church 
last year paid him four thousand dollars more a year than 
it expended on missionary work, and they take no interest 
in this particular field. I like to see people consistent. 
Why do they ask him to speak ?” This last remark was made 
with great indignation. 

Shortly after this the daily papers announced that 
Dr. received four thousand dollars more a year in 
salary than his church gave in missionary work both 
at home and abroad. The truth is that the church ex- 
pends four thousand dollars more than twice the pastor’s 
salary in missionary work, and the pastor’s wife is promi- 
nently identified with a branch of the missionary work that 
called this convention together, and by her enthusiasm and 
devotion has quadrupled the amount of money sent by the 
city in which she lives to this particular field. The mono- 
logue was overheard by a member of the church, who was 
so angry that she did not dare to speak. When she had 
gained a degree of self-control, she concluded that she 
would not speak until she had consulted her pastor, in 
whom she had the utmost confidence. She repeated what 
she had overheard, and then asked him what he thought 
had best be done. His answer was: “ Life is too short to 
spend it in trying to correct false impressions of persons. 
The truth is always revealed.” That is true Christian 
philosophy, but it requires grace to live up to it, and the 
indignant member did not possess the required amount of 


grace. 
Not long after, she met the woman who had made 


this public declaration, which had evidently been heard by _ 


a reporter, and so the sentence was set floating through 
the entire country, forming an item furnished by the news- 
paper syndicates. After the introduction she said: “I am 
very glad to meet you, because I once heard you state a 
thing you believed to be true that is not true. I do not 
believe it has done a great amount of harm, because enough 
persons know the truth to minimize a great amount of evil.” 
The woman looked surprised. She was asked: “ You are 
not at all familiar with the workings of Dr. ’s church, 
are you?” “Well, no.” “I thought not, for I heard you 
say that Dr. received four thousand dollars more a 
year in salary than the church expended in missionary 
effort ; while the truth is, the church expends four thou- 
sand dollars more than twice the salary paid to Dr. 
in missionary effort. Will you please tell me where you 
got your information?” The young woman looked in per- 
fect amazement, and said: “ Well, now, really I could not 
tell you. Why, I am quite sure I saw it some place, or 


else I was told of it; but I know I had a positive impres- 
sion that that church did nothing in the missionary field.” 
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“Well, I will take care that you receive the church’s Year- 
Book.” In all probability that young woman will not 
again make a declaration in public in regard to any public 
character where her knowledge rests only on an indeter- 
minate impression. As Dr. says, the truth is always 
revealed, but in the meantime there may be a great deal of 
mental suffering and much harm done before the revela- 
tion is complete. 


The Women’s Reformatories 
By William Willis 


The newspapers in New York have for the last few 
months been giving more or less space to the subject of 
the new reformatory for women which 1s felt to be a neces- 
sity for New York and Kings Counties. It will be remem- 
bered that a few years ago, probably not more than two, 
a reformatory was opened at Hudson, New York, on the 
cottage plan. The women consigned to this reformatory 
are over sixteen years of age, and have committed mis- 
demeanors, all criminals convicted of offenses above that 
criminal grade being still sent to the penitentiaries. The 
bill under which this reformatory was built excludes the 
women of New York and Kings Counties, for it was well 
known by the friends of the Women’s Reformatory move- 
ment that unless this were done there would be no room 
in the reformatory for women guilty of minor criminal 
offenses from the other counties of the State. What is 
aimed at for New York and Kings Counties is a reform- 
atory built on the cottage plan, limited as to the number 
of inmates, the hope being that 300 will be considered the 
most that can be cared for, where training will be given that 
will enable the inmates when discharged to become self- 
supporting. The City Missionary Society supports a mis- 
sionary who devotes all her time to the investigation and 
care of women committed for minor offenses to the city 
prisons and the Tombs. All who heard Mrs. Foster 
speak at the meeting recently held in the interest of this 
movement were impressed by what she said of the 
necessity for some shelter other than a prison for the 
women and girls whose crimes are due more often to pov- 
erty andignorance than toviciousness. Mrs. C. R. Lowell, 
who has given years to the investigation of the condition 
of women prisoners and prison methods in regard to them, 
read a most concise and convincing paper on the necessity 
of a women’s reformatory for these two counties. She 
urged that it be conducted on the indeterminate sentence 
plan ; that is, that every inmate be consigned to the care of 
the superintendent until such time as she has given posi- 
tive evidence of reformation, and has been trained in some 
trade that will insure her the possibility of an honest liveli- 
hood. As Mrs. Lowell said in her paper, even though this 


involved a life sentence for some, it would at least be more 


merciful than the present system, where young girls and 
women guilty of minor offenses were thrown from prison to 
workhouse, and from workhouse to prison, month after 
month, year after year, coming out each time a little lower 
and with a little less possibility of standing upright morally. 
She spoke of one case where one woman has been sentenced 
not less than 300 times by actual record in the police 
courts. Another member of the community was committed 
to the workhouse twenty-eight times in twenty-five months. 
Her offenses were intoxication and disorderly conduct. As 
Mrs. Lowell put it, “ If we cannot elevate the individual, let 
us do what we can to elevate the race by making the perpet- 
uation of criminal families impossible.” It will possibly sur- 
prise most of our readers to know that in the remarks made 
by Dr. Daniels in the forty-sixth annual report of the 
Women’s PrisonAssociation and the Isaac T. Hopper Home, 
she stated that in 1850 the population of the United States 
was 23,000,000 of people, and the criminal population 
7,000; in 1880 the population was 50,000,000, and the 
criminal population 58,000, showing an increase in the 
criminal population that is startling, and certainly one of 
the strongest proofs that our methods of dealing with 
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criminals must be defective. It is a well-known fact that 
criminals of all grades of crime are committed, most of 
them, several times in their career. Dr. Daniels in her 
report says: “ Sixty per cent. of the men sentenced to the 
workhouse are old offenders, and forty per cent. of the 
women. Fifty per cent. of the sentences to the workhouse 
are for ten days or less. Six women had received 108 
sentences in thirty months. One woman thirty-nine years 
old was, after repeated commitments for disorderly con- 
duct, sentenced on May 7 of 1887 for one year; she 
served three months and six days, and was pardoned. In 
August of the same year she was returned for ten days ; 
after that she was sent up for three months; then for 
fifteen days ; then for three ten-day sentences ; then three 
months. During the year that she should have served for 
her first sentence she was committed seven times, and was 
free fifty days, the city having to bear the cost of the 
seven extra commitments.” Those who have given time 
to study the condition of the short-term prisoners agree 
that the present system of commitment, sentence, and 
imprisonment is unjust alike to the criminal and to society. 
There is no difference of opinion that it is a mistake to 
send any person to a charitable institution who has been 
guilty of anoffense. Dr. Daniels in her report condemned 
the whole system of what is known as “ workhouse help.” 
Persons convicted of drunkenness, or drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct, whose sentences vary from ten days to 
six months or a year, frequently never see the inside of a 
cell. They are assigned to do work in the city prisons 
and court-rooms, to the almshouses, Charity, Bellevue, 
and Gouverneur Hospitals, and the institutions on the 
islands. Let their terms be for longer or shorter, nothing 
has been done to train them either morally or mentally, 
and they are returned to the city to meet the same tempta- 
tions, with—if it is the first offense<—the brand of 
the prison upon them. As Mrs. Lowell stated in her 
paper, ‘“ When once a woman has been taken into court 
and has been publicly condemned, you have deprived her 
of the power to stand up before the community again 
unbranded.” 

The Woman’s Prison Reform Association, co-operating 
heartily with the Prison Reform Association, have presented 
this week through Mr. Sulzer to the Legislature at Albany 
a bill providing tor the establishment of this reformatory. 
There are two ways of helping toward this desired end. 
One is by becoming members of the associations, the dues 
paid giving each association an income to meet the neces- 
sary expenses incurred. The second way is through the 
Legislature at Albany ; when a bill is presented before the 
House by an association or associations devoted to this 
one field, to write at once to the committee having it in 
charge, showing your personal interest in the establish- 
ment of a woman’s reformatory for the two cities where the 
female criminal population is larger than in any other city 
in the country. If you are familiar with the workings of 
reformatories in other cities, write to the committee show- 
ing the improvement in the condition of the criminal 
classes since the establishment of these reformatories. 
When we know that much of the crime and degradation 
of the individual is due to rum-drinking, and that fifty per 
cent. of the commitments to the workhouse in New York 
are for drunkenness, it would seem as though the legisla- 
tion affecting the liquor traffic would hold the attention 
and interest of all intelligent citizens. Is it not startling 
to know that sixty per cent. of the women sent to the 
penitentiary on Blackwell’s Island are under twenty-five 
years of age, and that almost in every case the cause of 
their fall can be traced to the use of intoxicating liquors ? 
The Woman’s Prison Reform Association urged, among 
other changes in the care of criminals, that there shall bea 
distinction made between drunkenness as a disease and 
drunkenness as a moral offense. 

While there has been a marked improvement in the care 
of the criminal population, much remains to be done, and 
women should give at least a little time to studying the 
conditions that surround a woman whose degradation is 
due not to innate viciousress so much as to ignorance and 
environment, 
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The Divorce Reform League 


The National Divorce Reform League held its annual 
meeting recently in Boston, and the report showed a most 
effective year’s work. It was reported that six States, 
that is, New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and Michigan, have created Commissions 
on reforming marriage and divorce legislation. The 
Michigan success was due to the Committee of the Bar 
Association. Among members of the Commission are 
Henry R. Beekman, of New York; Edmund H. Ben- 
nett, Dean of the Boston University; Richard Payne 
Parker, of New Jersey; ex-Senator Bayard, of Delaware ; 
ex-Senator Buckaloo, of Pennsylvania; John W. Champlin, 
of Michigan, recently Justice of the Supreme Court. 

As is well known, the National Divorce Reform League 
believes that a uniformity of law in the States on mar- 
riage and divorce would prevent much that is crime 
under the present diverse and conflicting laws of neigh- 
boring States ; although investigation shows that eighty- 
four per cent. of divorces granted are granted in the 
States where the contracting parties were married, and 
that it is a mistake to think that a large percentage of 
the divorces granted in those States where the divorce 
laws are very lax is granted to those who go to the States 
for that purpose alone. As an instance, of the sixty-five 
divorces granted in the Circuit Court of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, only seven were from New York City, two from 
the State of New York, and five from Iowa. The others 
were all residents, and had been married in South Dakota. 
The appointing of the Commission has stopped legislation 
upon marriage and divorce in the States named until the 
Commission reports. The wisdom of this is beyond ques- 
tion. 

In Oregon a Committee of the Bar had been appointed 
by the Bar Association to consider reforms in the marriage 
and divorce laws of Oregon. Rhode Island and Kentucky 
are the States that up to the present time have shown the 
least tendency to improve their State laws on marriage and 
divorce. Less has been done to improve the laws govern- 
ing marriages than those governing divorce, and yet, 
according to the report of Dr. Dike, the marriage laws of 
the several States require careful revision as much as the 
divorce laws. In North Dakota the marriageable age has 
been fixed at sixteen and eighteen years. One sentence in 
Dr. Dike’s report cannot fail to arouse the attention of 
even the thoughtless: ‘ While it is true that the saloon, 
the brothel, and the tenement-house corrupt domestic life, 
many have yet to recognize how much the family has to 
do with determining how great or how little these corrupt 
institutions affect the home.” 


From the Day’s Mail 


Several letters have come to the Home Department of The 
Christian Union asking that The Christian Union express its 
views as to the best way for a family to spend Sunday. How 
much of it shall be given up to church duties? Are amuse- 
ments permissible? if so, what kind? Is Sunday visiting to be 
tolerated? Is outdoor exercise to be encouraged to any extent? 
How large a place should the preparation of the Sunday dinner 
hold in the family ? Should Sunday be a day of feasting? and 
the like. All these questions are intensely interesting, and 
The Christian Union gives this opportunity to its readers to 
express their views. Space will. be given in four issues after 
date for one column and a half of communications on this 
subject. Please address Editor of the Home Department, in 
letters written on one side only of the paper, and state plainly 
whether name or initials are to be used. The editor reserves — 
the right to cut or repress any letters sent. Condensation is 
the one quality that will insure publication. 

Dear Christian Union : 
Although your valuable paper has been in our household 


since its first publication, yet this is the first time I have ever 
asked your opinion; viz., Is it better to say “sweet things” to 
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another, which one does not consider or mean, or keep silent 
until such words are the spontaneous result of a sincere heart? 
Recently a “ society” woman told me of a remark by a French 
lady to a stranger, of a flattering nature. I remarked that I 
thought less of persons who give expression to such obvious 
flattery, and that 1 should have felt anything but complimented. 
She said: “ Your strict adherence to New England principles 
incapacitates you for much that is light and pleasant in life. 
The French have the graceful art of introducing these fine 
little speeches in their greetings and conversation. You take 
life too intensely. These ‘ airy nothings’ sound kind, and are 
pleasant both to hear and say. Atthe same time one need 
not act upon them, like the stranger in a Spanish country 
who was offered the freedom of the home of a wealthy 
native while he should remain on the island, and who, when 
acting upon this most hospitable invitation, was shown the door 
as having presumed unwarrantably.” Does not true politeness 
spring from 4indness of heart ? and, as desirable as kind, loving 
words are, should they not be weighed and the recipient be at 
liberty “to act upon them”? My reprover said that we might 
utter them so frequently that after a while we shou/d mean 
them. I]t seems to me that the suppression of truth which 
might. wound is right, as portrayed so admirably by Rachel 
Dunkirk in “Social Infelicities,” yet we need not cultivate untruth- 
fulness in manner or speech simply to win admiration or make 
others feel self-satisfied, for insincere words must eventually re- 
flect upon the speaker, and when such an one’s true character is 
discovered, even his sincere utterances would be doubted. 
What is said of us should accord with what is said Zo us. 
Honesty of purpose, of deed, and of word can never fail to 
please if the heart is as it should be; and politeness based on 
this condition can always be believed in and acted upon with 
impunity. Am I correct, or is my friend? Please give your 
opinon. Sincerely, 
A. E. S. 

The above letter brings up a question that is always of inter- 
est, and so the editor leaves it to be answered by the readers 
of this column, hoping to receive many answers that will be 
helpful because of the many standpoints from which they will 
come. 


A correspondent asks what can be done with the accumulated 
visitors’ cards. The only use that could be suggested for the 
visiting-cards that accumulate rapidly even in homes that 
are not in the overwhelming rush of social engagements is to 
use them as memoranda. A number, say thirty or thirty-one, 
may be strung on a thread, the name of the month written on 
the first, and engagements or other memoranda, with date, on 
the other cards of the package. Where friends are intimate 
enough, it really seems quite possible for them to return the 
cards that they keep in a good condition to their friends, but 
nearly every woman is so busy that she could not take the 
burden of performing this little economy except in a very few 


cases. 


How to Practice 
By Julia Orr Ludlow 


Here. are a few hints, which I hope may prove of use, 
for the boys and girls who are studying piano music, about 
their practicing. Although what I am going to say to 
you is not new, the repetition can do no harm; for, as 
constant dropping wears away the stone, so frequent repe- 
tition of hints for good practicing may wear a little groove 
in your memory, and you will not readily forget. If you 
are fond of music, begin as soon as possible to study it, 
for your love and appreciation will grow as your knowledge 
increases. Perhaps you hope some day to master the 
flute, the violin, the ’cello, or to learn to sing; but no 
matter what instrument you are going to choose, begin 
with the piano. 

One of the things which will give you a great deal of 
pleasure is to be able to read music readily. But how 
can you accomplish this? By reading the simplest music 
at first, and taking it very slowly and carefully; then, 
little by little, trying to play faster and harder things at 
sight. Reading hymns is excellent practice. Possibly 


the time may confuse you, because of those lines drawn 
across the staff, which are placed there to enable singers 
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to fit the words to the music. It is remarkable how often 
these word-fences prove stumbling-blocks to quite advanced 
musicians; but they need not puzzle you if you will 
remember that they are heavier and blacker than those 
used to divide the measures. And right here there is some- 
thing I want you always to remember; it is this—every 
mark and the tiniest dots mean something, were put there 
for some particular reason. If you do not understand 
them, somebody else does ; so never rest until everything 
is explained to you. 

Before you can read music very well you must become 
so familiar with the formation of all the scales that it will 
make no difference to you which key you are playing in. 
This is a perfectly easy thing to attain if you only begin 
right. Half of our difficulties are imaginary ones. You 
have frequently heard people say that they can play only 
things written in an easy key; but they are quite mistaken 
in thinking one key easy and another hard. The reason 
they think so is that they are familiar only with the keys 
in which most of their music happens to be written. It is 
quite as easy for the fingers to play in C sharp major 
with seven sharps as in D with only two. . In practicing 
the scales at first you must walk through them very prop- 
erly and slowly, but after a while you may play them 
faster (run a little), and by and by you will have to make 
your fingers fairly fly over the keys as fast as possible 
without stumbling. The thumb is like a fifth wheel ; when 
you are not using it you had better carry it out of sight 
under your hand, and just drop it into place when you 
need it. Here is a good motto for you. Mendelssohn 
says, “‘ Progress is made by work alone, and not by talk- 
ing ;” and just as necessary as work is that wonderful 
thing—will-power. Say to yourself, “ Other people, with 
no more brains than I possess, understand music, and I 
will too.” It will help you through many hard places, 
and over spots where you feel like breaking down, to say, 
“ Twill.” 

I would not advise you to practice too long at one sit- 

ting. You will gain more by doing a little at a time, and 
doing it every day. Quality is better than quantity. Be- 
fore you begin to practice see that your position is all right. 
Think of it in this way. Try to imagine yourself suspended 
by a hook fastened at the back of your neck; you would 
then be quite straight and yet not stiff. You do not play 
the piano with your body—at least I hope you do not; 
so don’t sway back and forth, stick out your elbows, and 
make queer faces. I wonder how many of _us would care 
to have some one snap a Kodak while we are practicing, 
and show the picture as one that had caught our usual 
expression! Your body has nothing to do with the 
music; it is the mind and fingers that do the work. 
Your mind is like the engineer; he keeps his eye on the 
track ahead of him, and his hand on the lever, and the 
engine simply obeys. Just so, your mind sits back of 
your eyes and ears, and looks and listens, and the fingers do 
what the mind wills they shall do. They have to go right 
along the keys as smoothly and easily as possible, but 
firmly as the engine clings to the track. 
' About the pedals. Practice the greater part of the time 
without any. When you use the soft pedal, be sure and 
press it way down, because, if you do not, it sounds badly. 
The loud pedal, as it is sometimes called, is quite different. 
It really is not a loud pedal at all, but is used to connect 
tones which you cannot connect with your fingers. Do 
not put it all the way down, but press it quickly and take 
it off quickly, and ever hold it through changes in the 
harmony ; for, with its rumbling, it sounds as though all 
the chords were fighting together. You must not use the 
pedal to cover up your bad playing, but rather to empha- 
size your good playing ; that is, make the piano sing. 

Another mistake many people make is that they aim to 
do too much at once. They play their whole piece or 
exercise over three or four times, and call that practicing ; 
but you and I know better. To really practice, pick out 
one little phrase—just two or three measures. Work the 
left hand over and over, until you are satisfied that you 
know it and can do it perfectly every time; then do the 
same with the right hand. See if you can discover the 
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melody, or tune, and play that alone, trying to make it 
sing. Then put both hands together. Half an hour of 
such practice is worth hours of merely playing the music 
over. When you have worked at a passage in this way, 
you will be surprised to find that you know it by heart, 
and can play it without your notes. I think any one can 
learn to play without notes if he only has patience 
enough. Have you ever watched your mother when she 
is sewing or knitting? She does not take all the stitches 
at once, but stitch by stitch ; so do not think you can play 
your piece until yeu have taken it note by note, and if the 
composition is a good one, you will find many beautiful 
little surprises in store for you. 

Another helpful hint is to arrange everything you have 
to practice in a certain order before you begin ; make out 
a programme to be followed resolutely every day. Here 
is a good one: 1. Finger exercises; 2. Scales; 3. Etudes; 
4. New piece; and, lastly, 5. Review work. Allow a 
certain number of minutes for each part on your pro- 
gramme, and, to save time, have a clock where you can 
see it from the piano. If you should begin work with 
pieces, the poor scales would probably be left out alto- 
gether. It would be like eating soup after ice-cream ; 
somehow you don’t feel like it. 

Do not be discouraged if, at first, you cannot play with 
much expression, as that will have to come by degrees. 
You cannot put feeling into the music unless you really 
feel it yourself. No teacher can put it into you; neither 
can mere technic express it. It must be part of yourself. 
Often the music is soft and tender, then again it is grand 
and inspiring. Pay especial regard to the words you will 
find at the beginning, indicating how the music is to be 
rendered ; also make up your mind what key you are going 
to play in; what is the time; how many accents there 
are in each measure, and on just which counts or beats 
they fall. 

Playing in exact time is so important that you cannot 
be too particular about it. It is a fatal mistake to imagine 
it to be necessary to take liberties with the time in order 
to play with expression. The true artist keeps perfect 
time. How do you think an orchestra would get along if 
each individual member played according to his own sweet 
will? ‘“ Dim.” and “cres.” do not mean faster and slower. 
Until you are as great an artist as the man who writes the 
music, it is pure presumption for you to render it in any 
other way than he has indicated. Study every little mark 
most carefully, and try to get the thought of the com- 
poser. 

Perhaps it will help you to get into the feeling of the 
tempo if you use a little imagination. Think of some one 
marching in time to your music; rowing in time with it; 
dancing, or rocking the baby to sleep to it. A metronome 
is often a very great help; also playing the scales with 
different accents ; making one accent fall on each beat of 
the metronome; as every second note, every third note, 
every fourth, eighth, ninth. 

‘There are many more things I should like to say to you, 
-but with a good teacher, your own common sense, and a 
great deal of patience, no matter what the discouragements 
are, you cannot fail to make rapid progress, and such a 
new field of pleasure will open before you that you will 
never regret the hard climbing it has taken to reach it. 


A Prairie Valentine 


By Charles Moreau Harger 


Spring came early on the Kansas prairie, and, although 
February was not half gone, Bertha wore no wraps, and 
kicked her shoes gayly through the brown grasses as she 
returned from the little school-house to her equally small 
home. 

“ The teacher is awful good to me,” she thought, and 
she looked back to see if the school-house was still in 
sight. 

The leader of the school, Annie Marsh, was “ good” to 
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all her pupils, but particularly to Bertha, whose wistful 
eyes and eagerness to learn had won her heart. Annie, 
like her favorite, was comparatively a stranger there. She 
had taken up a Government claim, and was teaching 
school while she lived out the prescribed time of resi- 
dence. 

“Oh, Bertha, hurry!” It was the mother standing 
beside the settler’s cabin, waving a yellow envelope. a 

“ It’s a telegram,” she excitedly cried as the daughter 
drew near. “The boy said it was important, but he had 
twenty miles back to go, and didn’t stay to find Miss 
Marsh. You'll have to take it to her; it’s from her folks 
somewhere.” 

Quickly the willing feet returned over the path, seeking 
the little cabin of the schoolmistress. 

Annie read the message with a hard, white face, and 
then she said, “It’s from home. My mother is very ill, 
and I must go.” 

“‘ Shall I send father over with a team ?” 

“No, I’ll go home with you.” 

She did, and two hours later Bertha’s father was driving 
the teacher to the station, a score of miles away. 

There was a neighborhood festival at the church on the 
prairie a week later, but Bertha did not go. She would 
not tell why, but declared she did not wish to, and with a 
light heart watched father, mother, and brother Clive drive 
away. 

When they were a moving speck on the level plain, she 
went to the barn to see if the horses were all right, and then, 
going to the cabin, prepared for a day of unalloyed happi- 
ness. It was so warm that she needed no fire, and she 
took from a_ hiding-place a green-covered book, and 
propped herself up in the big rocking-chair to read. 

It was “ David Copperfield,” one of a little armful of 
volumes the teacher had loaned her, and hour after hour 
she lived the life of the famed struggler against fate. 

At last, when the sun had fallen half way down in the 
west, she began to get things mixed. Was the sound that 
hummed in her ears the blowing of the prairie wind, or the 
rolling of the waters where Steerforth was preparing for 
his fatal plunge? She pondered over it a while, and nod- 
ded— nodded—nodded. 

Suddenly voices just outside aroused her. Peeping 
through the thin muslin curtains, she saw two wide-hatted 
men on horseback just dismounting at the well to water 
their ponies. 

“ Of course it’s a mighty good one hundred and sixty 
acres of land,” drawled one, as if in answer to something 
his companion had said. 

“ And also mighty easy to get.” 

“ But the girl has lived on it long enough to take it 
with a Government title, hasn’t she ?” 

“Yes, lived there long enough; but she ain’t plowed 
enough land, There must be forty acres broke, and she 
hain’t got more than thirty-seven. The plow broke down 
or something, and the job was never finished.” 

“ So the girl ain’t there ?” 

“No, she’s closed school and gone to her folks some- 
where.” 

Bertha’s heart gave a quick leap. 

“Then the claim’s ours. The time for the plowing 
expires to-day. We’ll be on hand early in the morning 
and finish the job for her, eh ?” 

The man gave his long whip a crack, and the horses 
started on a canter, rapidly taking the two conspirators 
away. 

The stout-hearted listener’s cheeks burned with indig- 
nation. She knew the men meant the teacher’s claim. 
How could she save it? 

A sudden determination came to her. Putting on her 
heavy cloak, she ran to the barn. The big horses were 
eating quietly in their stalls. Although midwinter, the 
sulky plow was standing by, many of the farmers, includ- 
ing her father, having been plowing during the past few 
days. She knew how to manage the implement, having 


often filled the driver’s seat for her father. 
She led out the horses, and, mounting an overturned 
barrel, lifted the heavy harnesses to their backs, and in a 
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moment was driving them on a slow trot across the thick- 
sodded prairie toward the teacher’s claim. It was only 
mid-afternoon, and as she set the plow into the soft earth 
she felt sure she could accomplish her task before sun- 
set. 

Three acres! A quick calculation told her that it 
meant but sixteen feet across the long field, reaching from 
side to side of the farm. The Government does not re- 
quire very careful plowing, and she set the plow at its 
widest limit, touched the eager horses with the whip, and 
was off. 


Back and forth, to and fro, they went ; the dark chocolate- _ 


colored furrow rolled like a ribbon from the plowshare, 
and as the work went on the intrepid driver felt an honest 
pride in her accomplishment, as well as pleasure in being 
able to save her teacher’s claim. It was sunset, and there 
was one more furrow necessary. Bravely she set out on 
it,and the now sweaty horses made the sulky-plow fairly 
whiz on its way across the plain. 

As they turned at the lower end of the claim and started 
back, the driver saw shadowy forms gathering near the 
starting-place. For a moment she was frightened. Alone 
on the prairie, she feared it might be the men whose con- 
versation she had overheard. 

Then she noticed that there was a wagon—yes, and a 
buggy; and she pushed on faster than ever. A good farmer 
would hardly have indorsed the plowing she did on that 
trip, but there was no disposition to criticise it. 

As she came nearer the end of the furrow, she saw that 
not only were there two vehicles, but a half-dozen, 
and her father was waiting to lift her down from her 
seat. 

“Well, little girl,” said he, with a puzzled look, “ what 
does this mean ?” 

“T was just finishing my work. That makes the forty 
acres, and the teacher’s claim is hers.” 

don’t understand.” 

Rapidly she told him the events of the afternoon, and 
pointed with a little pride at the freshly plowed earth. 

“‘ Bravo !” called one of the crowd of settlers that had 
gathered about. ‘“ That’s what I call grit.” 

“Tell you what,” the sturdy young settler went on, 
“let’s fix up a paper certifying to the number of acres and 
all sign it,so that the teacher can get her deed without 
any bother.” 

No quicker said than done, and in a moment the men 
and women were affixing their rude signatures to the few 
lines of writing. 

“Do you know what day this is?” asked the settler 
again. “It’s the 14th of February—St. Valentine’s Day. 
If the teacher was only here, what a good valentine this 
paper would make her! It’s a sure title to the best claim 
in this section.” 

As he spoke, a figure stepped out of the buggy in the 
rear of the little gathering and came forward. 

It was the teacher, Annie Marsh ! 

“IT suppose I can accept it now that I am here?” she 
laughed. “I was fortunate in finding the sick ones 
improving, and I returned at once—just in time, too, it 
seems.” 

The paper was handed her, and then somebody proposed 
three cheers for the teacher. 

_“ Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah !” rang out in the clear, still 
air. 

“ And now three for the little girl,” exclaimed the set- 
tler. 

They were given with a will. The teacher, with Bertha, 
was driven on to her cabin, and the settlers turned home- 
ward through the twilight. 

“It was the best valentine I ever saw,” said Annie to 
her little friend, “and I have you to thank for it.” 

The anger of the two men who drove up to the claim 
the next morning with a plow in their wagon, only to find 
themselves too late, can be imagined. 

Bertha was bold enough to call to them from the porch 
to “come and see Miss Annie’s valentine, if you don’t 
think it is good measure,” but they did not accept the 
invitation. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


The Evolution of Christianity ' 
By Lyman Abbott 


I ask your indulgence this evening while I invite you to go 
over again the ground we have traveled—to interpret again 
the theology and the religion of Jesus Christ in terms of 
evolutionary philosophy. 

God is in his world. Nature is not a machine which a 
mechanic has made, wound up, and set a-going, and with 
which he must from time to time interfere as a watch- 
maker interferes to regulate the somewhat imperfect time-. 
keeper. Nature is the expression of God’s thought—the 
poem which he has written, the picture which he has 
painted, the outward utterance of himself. He is in it 
and working through it. Amid all the mysteries by 
which we are surrounded, says Herbert Spencer, noth- 
ing is more certain than this, that we are ever in the - 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all 
things proceed. This Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed is an intelligent Energy. It is 
an Energy that thinks, and creation is the expression of 
the thought of this Infinite and Eternal Energy. Much 
of the old teleological argument, as it is called, may per- 
haps be set aside by modern research, and I believe that 
the notion of a great First Cause, from which proceed sec- 
ondary causes, must be set aside. But in the world there 
is one underlying Cause which is the source and fountain 
of all power, and the very fact that we investigate natural 
phenomena, and endeavor to see their relation to one 
another, shows that there are relations in those phenomena 
which the intellect can comprehend and which therefore 
are themselves intellectual. Science is not the mere put- 
ting of phenomena in pigeon-holes and setting labels upon 
them. Science perceives in nature a real thoughtfulness, 
and follows along the path which pre-existing thought has 
marked out for it. Thus every scientist is thinking the 
thoughts of God after him. Even Haeckel, in the very 
chapter in which he undertakes to show that the notion 
of a divine Creator behind the creation is useless and 
must be set aside, on almost every page repeats the lan- 
guage of intellectualism, showing the “ purpose”’ of this, 
the “object ” of that, and the “design” of theother. He 
cannot even speak of the phenomena of the universe, in 
attempting to dethrone God from it, without in his very 
words showing that there is a Designer, a Thinker, and a 
Purposer in the phenomena he proposes to investigate. 

Now, this God, whose existence is demonstrated by the 
unity in the material universe, is no less demonstrated by 
the unity of the immaterial universe, There is as truly a 
science of history and sociology as there is a science of 
astronomy and a science of biology; and as nature, so 
humanity also has in it a unity and a continuity. It 
flows like a river. Mankind are not mere segregated 
atoms of sand on the beach—there is a moral unity in the 
human race. All history recognizes this, and evolution 
brings it out more clearly than it was ever brought out 
before. History as a mere record of the separate acts of 
individuals has passed away, and now the true historian, 
following the example of those who in the last century 


_ first began to write modern history, sees that there is a 


moral development ; that events lead on to other events 
in the realm of spirit as in the realm of matter; that there 
is a God in history, as there is a God in nature—a God 
who is working out some great design among men, as there 
is a God who is working out great designs through all 
material and mechanical phenomena. 

Thus God is in his world of men as God is in his world 
of matter. He is, if I may so express myself, uttering 
himself in men. He is, says John, the Word—* The 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.” That is, 
God has been from eternity a self-revealing Person. He 


1 Being the last lecture in the course of eight lectures at Lowell Institute, 
Boston, Mass., on “ The Evolition of Christianity.”’ It was delivered, as were 
all the lectures, extemporaneously, but was reported stenographically by 
Edward Noble, and revised for The Christian Union by the author. 
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has been disclosing himself. He has not been like the 
Egyptian Sphinx. He has had, as it were, lips and eyes, 
and through those eyes he has looked, and by those lips 
he has been speaking. From eternity God has been 
expressing himself in terms of mechanics and in terms of 
moral life. But if he would express himself in terms of 
moral life—if he would utter himself in terms of righteous- 
ness—he can do so only through beings that have the 
power of righteousness, and therefore he can do so 
only through beings that are righteous, and therefore 
through beings that are free to be unrighteous. A man 
forced to be virtuous is not virtuous at all, for freedom to 
choose the evil is essential to constitute the good. Thus 
while in nature God may work out the mechanical evi- 
dences of his skill and love of beauty, he can work out 
the expressions of his truth, purity, and holiness only in a 
world which has in it a possibility of the reverse. In such 
a world as this he is expressing himself and has expressed 
himself from the beginning. All men are his children. 
All nations are his, and all human stages are the stages on 
which he works. But as some men show greater suscep- 
tibility to his presence than others, so in some nations he 
is more manifested than in others; and as he expresses 
himself more truly in some lives than in others, so in some 
nations and races he expresses himself more truly than in 
other nations and races. If you ask me why one man 
seems to be more susceptible to divine influence than 
another, I answer that I do not know. I take life as I 
find it, and recognize the fact without offering any expla- 
nation. As I do not know why the acorn produces an 
oak, or why the apple seed produces an apple tree—why 
one soil is fruitful and another soil unfruitful—so I do 
not know why God in one life seems to bring forth results 
which in another life he does not bring forth. But there 
is the fact; and our business in a scientific study of 
human life is to accept the fact. 

Among all the nations of antiquity the one nation which 
displayed a peculiar genius for what men call religion— 
that is, a peculiar genius for the spiritual and invisible— 
was the Hebrew race. As compared with modern races 
the Hebrews often seem dull and obtuse, but as com- 
pared with the nations about them they were a nation 
ripe for the beginning of a manifestation of righteousness. 
For fifteen centuries of history God was dealing with this 
nation as with all nations, but in this nation the fruit of 
his dealing was manifest as with none of the others, and in 
men of special spiritual genius of this nation asin no other 
men. ‘Thus during these fifteen centuries of his dealing with 
this people he called forth the genius of this nation, and 
out of the writings of its prophets he secured, by what you 
may call natural selection or divine providence according 
as you are scientifically or religiously inclined, a perma- 
nent book, the Bible. ‘Thus the Bible is the expression 
ef God in human thought—God speaking to men and 
through men—God speaking through the selected writings 
of the selected prophets of a selected people. When the 
ripeness of time had come, this process of speaking to men 
issued in the Incarnation—the speaking of God im man. 
Up to the first century the Word had been a word spoken 
fo humanity. In the birth of Jesus Christ the Word 
itself became incarnate: God, who had expressed himself 
through men, now expressed himself in a human life. 

I have no inclination to enter here or anywhere into 
polemical theology. I will not engage in any wordy war- 
fare about him whom I count my Master, whom I desire 
to follow, to whom I pay the fullest reverence of all my 
nature and wish it were more, to whom I acknowledge 
absolute allegiance, who is the pattern and the power of my 
life. I cannot, I will not. Nor do I think these theological 
battles about the Christ are in the spirit of the Master or 
tend to promote reverence for his Person or his Life, or 
that they help, so far as I can see, to bring any soul unto 
a greater love or a truer following of him. Nor do I know 
what were his relations to the Infinite and the Eternal, nor 
have I any psychology to offer, to others or to myself, of 
his unique personality. All our knowledge of truth is 
relative. Observe, I say, all our Anow/edge of truth, not 
truth itself. What truth is in its relation to me I can 
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understand. What matter is no mancan tell me. I can 
understand only its relations to myself. What spirit is no 
man can tell me; he can tell me only what are its relations 
to myself. What Jesus Christ is to me, what he has been 
to the human race, seems to me to be involved in the an- 
swer he has afforded to the two great questions of spiritual 
life— What is man? Who is God? 

These are the profoundest questions that ever addressed 
themselves to us. What am I and what is my destiny ?>— 
not what am I now, still less where did I come from, but 
what are the possibilities within me and what the life that 
beckons me on to an illimitable march? I am an evolu- 
tionist: what then will be evolved out of me when the 
work of growth is over ?—that is the real question. If the 
Christian Church had spent half the time in studying the 
problem how it could get on, which it has spent in debat- 
ing the question whether it came from Adam or not, it 
would have gone a good deal further than it has. 

Evolution is the development of an object towards the 
fulfillment of the end of its being. And it is that develop- 
ment by a force resident in the object itself. -What I may 
become depends in the last analysis upon what is the 
power within me—the power which by my free acceptance 
I take, and so cause to be within me. If I were nota free 
moral agent, it would not be important for me to ask this 
question, but I am a free moral agent. The seed does 
not ask, Shall I become a rose or a pear? because the seed 
will become whatever the soil and the sunshine and its 
original nature make it. But in spiritual evolution the 
man evolved is a part of the force which produces the re- 
sult of evolution. Just because I am a free moral agent 
I must work with God, and what I become, whether rose 
or thistle, depends—I say it reverently—as truly on my- 
self as on him. I am not a flute, out of which he can draw 
what music he likes; I am not plastic clay on the revolv- 
ing table, which he fashions into what he likes; I am not 
a movable type which he puts where he likes. There is 
in me a power, and that power must co-operate with him, 
or there will be no music in my life, no divine figure 
wrought, no divine truth printed. Now, if 1 am to co- 
operate with God—if he and [ are in partnership, if I must 
toil with him as the teacher toils with his pupil or the 
mother with the child—I must know who and what I am 
to be. I must be able to ask him, What sort of a utensil 
are you purposing to make? We must work together, and 
therefore we must understand one another. 

To this great question of questions, What is man ?—not 
in his present condition, but in his future possibility— 
Jesus Christ furnishes the answer. He does not furnish 
the answer in detail. Not even Christ is to be blindly and 
servilely imitated. You cannot ask him what are the 
peculiar duties of a wife to a husband or a husband to a 
wife, for he never was married ; how you are to treat chil- 
dren, for he never had any; how you are to vote in the 
coming election—he never cast a vote ; how you shall treat 
your customers and clerks—he was no merchant; in what 
way you should fight your battle—he was not a soldier. 
It almost seems as though the details of life were left out 
of his experiences, in order that we might not follow in the 
detail any life, not even his. We follow Christ as every ship 
that crossed the ocean from Spain to America followed 
Columbus, marking none the less a pathway for itself— 
each going in its own course, yet each following to a com- 
mon goal. He came to give life, and for life there must 
be individuality. He makes us live, not only by the ex- 
ample he gives us, not directing us to hew ourselves to a 
precise and particular pattern, but by showing us how 
every man may be his own best self. None the less for 
this reason, but rather far more, he answered the question, 
What is man? for he stands in history as the type of 
manhood. 

He was a Jew, and yet he was the reverse of a Jew 
—unworldly, catholic, free. He was born in the Orient, 
but he is not characteristically Oriental—no dreamer 
or visionary, he. On the other hand, his religion was 
one of practical, every-day life. He transcends even 
the relations of the sexes. Man he was, yet with all the 
patience, gentleness, and tenderness we attribute to 
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woman ; but who will think of calling him that poorest 
and weakest of creatures, a womanly man? He tran- 
scends all ages, and still marches at the head of humanity, 
the ideal of to-day as he was the ideal in the first century. 
He fought no battles, yet Havelock reads the story of his 
life and is quickened in courage. He nursed no sick, yet 
the nurses in a thousand hospitals find the inspiration of 
their patient toil in the story of his patient life. He was 
no merchant, and yet he was the exemplar of our Amos 
Lawrence and our Cooper. He was no statesman, yet 
Gladstone is his follower. Statesman, lawyer, merchant, 
general—all men find alike in this one unique and incom- 
parable figure the one worthy of their following, the type of 
their manhood. Aman, I hear him called. No! man, 
filling full the ideal of a complete manhood. Do we not 
idealize him, or did the writers of the Gospel do so? 
I answer with John Stuart Mill, No! we have not idealized 
Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is engaged in idealizing us, and 
the work is not completed. 

As he answers the one great question of our lives, What 
is man? so I believe he answers the other great question 
of our lives, Who is God? Last night I said to you that 
the great factor in human reformation is divine personality, 
and you were pleased to indicate your approval of that 
declaration. Now, if we are to be molded by a person, 
we must know who that person is. Do we want to know 
about God, or do we want personally to be acquainted 
with God? These are two different questions. Which is 
the question of our life? Is it curiosity asking for the 
measurement of him, or is it reverence and love asking 
for personal fellowship with him? If it be curiosity, then 
an ambassador, a prophet, a teacher, will suffice. Is he 
king, and are we his subjects? Out of that Roman con- 
ception of theology which made God an eternal Czar and 
men his subjects, grew by a natural process the conception 
of Jesus Christ as an ambassador from God to man, But 
if God is not a King whose laws we are to understand, but 
a Father whose heart I need to know, then no revelation 
of teacher, be he human, angelic, or superangelic, will 
suffice. It is the Person himself I need to know. I can- 
not love by proxy. No account, philosophical and skillful 
though it may be, of the attributes of God suffices as a 
foundation for love toward God. Tell me he is perfect in 
wisdom, power, love, mercy ; these are but attributes: it is 
himself I want to know. The cry of the human being 
from the earliest age—the cry of Job, “Oh that I knew 
where I might find Him !”— is still the cry of humanity. All 
history is the search after God. All science is the think- 
ing of the thoughts of God after him, the trying to find 
him—whether the scientist knows it or not. Allart is the 
search after the ideal art as it exists in some true, divine 
Artist. All music is the endeavor to discover the truth of 
music, larger and grander than any one interpreter can give 
it to us, yea, than all interpretations gathered together in 
one could give. All love—of lover, wife, husband, child, 
patriot—is but the fragmentary expression of the Infinite 
and Eternal All-loving. All men have at the hearts of them 
more or less of this hunger and desire to know the 
Infinite and the Eternal. To this hunger Christ is the 
answer, to this “cry of the human” he is the response 
of the divine. I do not wish in these lectures to enter 
into disputed questions of theology, but I cannot go from 
this platform without bearing a strong personal testimony 
to my faith that, in Jesus Christ, God im propria persona 
entered human life, in order that he might show us who he 
is, that so we might have One round whom we might put 
our arms, before whom we might bow in reverence, to 
whom we might give our highest, our supremest, and our 
tenderest love. 

Let us consider for one moment that God is trying to 
manifest himself to man, that he really does wish to 
reveal himself to the human race. Are there not just 
three ways in which he can do this, and only three ?—to 
the intellect, to the sensibilities, and to the will? Must he 
not either by his works show himself to the thought of 
man, or by his personal presentation in life show himself 
to the affections of man, or by his personal contact with 
man, bringing him into obedience to himself, show himself 
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to the will of man? How can you know Arnold of Rugby? 
Is there any way save these three ways? You know his 
school, and so you know something of the work he has 
done. You read the story of his life, and you see the 
personality of the man. Yousit at his table and talk with 
him ; your life becomes intertwined with his ; you and he 
enter into sorrow or joy and work together ; so your will 
is intertwined with his will. Deism gives us intellectual 
knowledge of God—we know him through his works ; 
theism gives us knowledge of him through his will enter- 
ing our life and our attempt to follow out his will as it is 
interpreted in our own conscience. The faith of the ages 
in the Christian Church gives us these ; but it gives us also 
the other element, a Person manifesting God on the earth 
—God interpreted in terms of human biography, in order 
that we may see and know and love him. Corresponding 
with these three ways of knowing God are the three great 
historical religions, each of which serves as a representa- 
tive of the three religions which are now clamoring in 
America for our sufirages—ethical culture, mysticism, 
and historical Christianity. Ethical culture, which claims 
to know that there is a right and wrong, but can discover 
no eternal basis for it in a Personal and Eternal Lawgiver, 
has produced China. Mysticism, which perceives God 
only as he is immanent in every human soul, but discovers 
no objective and historical manifestation of him, has pro- 
duced India. And historical Christianity, with its triune 
manifestation of God, in nature, in human consciousness, 
and in the one sacred and unique Life, has produced 
Europe. By their fruits ye shall know them. 

I wish to be absolutely frank on this subject. I hear it 
said sometimes in orthodox literature that Jesus Christ 
was God; but that is not the statement of the New 
Testament. ‘The phrase is therein accompanied by limi- 
tations—God manifested in the flesh, God tabernacling 
among us, the image of God's person, the brightness of 
his glory: Jesus Christ is, in other words, represented as 
God reducing himself to finite proportions and walking 
in finite relations that we may comprehend Him whom 
otherwise we could not comprehend. One evangelical 
critic finds fault with me for saying that Jesus Christ was 
subject to the limitations of humanity. He knows neither 
the New ‘Testament nor ecclesiastical theology. The 
doctrine of the Church is explicit in its recognition of the 
truth expressed by Paul—the emptying of the divine that 
God may enter into the human; and Paul is bold in 
his declaration of Christ’s “self-beggary”* in order that 
he might enter into humanity and fill it with the riches of 
his nature. 

Thus to these two questions of the human soul Jesus 
Christ gives an answer. What is man ?—This is the ideal 
of manhood. Who is God?—Look on this life. For 
what he was, in the limit of a few years’ time and in the 
little province of Palestine, that is the Infinite and Eter- 
nal Father in his dealings with the universe. 

But why did God thus enter into human life? Was it 
simply to make, as it were, a manifestation of himself, and 
that was all? Did he come as a great, strong man might 
come into a hospital, to see the sick, and, walking back 
and forth in the wards, let them see how strong and great 
he was, and then go out again? That would only add 
gloom to gloom and despair to despair. No! If Jesus Christ — 
is the Omega of the Old Testament, he is the Alpha of all 
the history that follows after it. He says himself that he 
is the door. Will any one tell me what a door is for if it 
be not to let you in to something on the other side of it? 
You stand before the great doors of the Baptistery at Pisa 
and you admire the wonderful work on them, but they are of 
little real value if, when they swing back on their hinges 
and you enter, there is within no devoutness, no worship, 
no love—nothing in which your heart can find nutri- 
ment. God enters into one human life—for what? That 
through that life, as through a door, he might enter into all 
humanity and fill all men with himself. I know that some 
orthodox critics are afraid of this statement and shrink 
back from it, but I wonder to what purpose they have 
read the New Testament. This truth is woven all through 


1 2 Cor. viii., 9: “‘ Beggared himself that he might enrich us.” 
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the declarations of that book. Christ breathes on his 
disciples, saying, ‘‘ As the Father hath sent me, so send I 
you.” He declares that he is a vine and they are to be 
grafted on him, sharers of his life and bearers of his fruit. 
He tells them they are to take up his cross, not merely 
their own, and follow after him. Paul takes up the same 
declaration, and repeats it in trope and figure and in ex- 
plicit declaration over and over again. There is in the 
New Testament scarcely a single epithet or title applied 
to Jesus Christ that is not in a modified form applied to 
his followers. He is the Son of God, and we are sons of 
God. He is the Light of the world, and we are lights in 
the world. He is the great High Priest, and we are 
priests unto God. He is King of kings and Lord of 
lords, and we are to be kings. He is glorified, and we 
are to share his glory. He is the brightness of God’s 
glory, and we have fallen away from God’s glory, and it is 
to be given back to us. He is the image of God’s person, 
and we are made in the image of God. Finally, Paul bids 
us pray with bended knee that we might be filled with all the 
fullness of God. God has entered into human life ; he is 
still entering into human life ; for he came that he might 
continuously enter into human life, working out in man 
his great design, until at last Jesus Christ shall be the 
first born among many brethren, and all humanity shall be 
filled with the spirit that was in him. 

The Old Testament, fore-looking, tells us of an Emanuel 
—God with us—that is to come. He comes, goes, and 
the new life which he brought with him begins. Not 
completed and finished in the Sermon on the Mount, not 
completed and finished in those sacred chapters of St. 
John. It is but just begun. Its future instrument and 
expression is the Church. He gathers a few disciples 
about him, teaches them what are to be the principles of 
their action and the law of their brotherhood, but frames 
them into no order. The Church begins to grow—grows 
with a strange intermixture of paganism and Christianity 
intermingled, forgets the three great principles the Master 
has given it, then gradually relearns them, until to-day 
it believes, for the most part, that force shall not be 
used in the offices of religion; believes, too, that the 
Church is a brotherhood, not a hierarchy; but has yet to 
learn that the one and only condition of fellowship is 
loyalty to Him, not to creed, ritual, or order. He comes 
that he may fill society with himself; he tells men, not what 
shall be the form of their government, but what shall be 
the spirit of their relationship ; and in society the process 
of evolution goes on. Little by little slavery is abolished 
and liberty takes its place; free divorce is abolished, 
and the home is once more united; ignorance begins 
to disappear and educational processes begin, and there- 
with that civilization which is, at the heart and root 
of it, the regulation by Christian principles of industrial 
and social order. The end is not reached, and Christen- 
dom is to-day a strange intermixture of paganism and the 
Christian principles. Christ teaches truth, but the truth he 
teaches is in society intermingled with pagan faiths—Ori- 
ental mysticism, Greek philosophy, Roman legalism. So 
theology grows, part pagan, part Christian—the Christian 
struggling against the paganism, little by little casting out 
and overcoming it. Through Him, the knowledge of Him, 
the fellowship with Him, the Spirit enters more clearly and 
is more easily apprehended in individual hearts and lives. 
They that through Christ come to know God, and then to 
dwell with him, find their spiritual nature growing stronger 
and their animal and earthly nature more subjugated, 
until, when the end has come, they will be heirs with God 
and joint heirs with the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Thus Christianity is an evolution, a growing revelation 
of God in the Old Testament Scriptures, a revelation con- 
summated in Jesus Christ, a growing life—in Church, in 
social order, in theological thought—beginning at Bethle- 
hem, to be consummated at some far future, no one knows 
when or how. 

In view of this rapid survey and of these general state- 
ments, let me give you afresh some definitions of theological 
phrases translated into terms of evolutionary belief. 

Inspiration is the breathing of God upon the soul of 
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man, as universal as the race, but reaching its highest 
manifestation in the selected prophets of the Hebrew 
people. 

Revelation is unveiling, but the veil is on the face of 
man and not on the face of God, and the revelation is 
therefore a progressive revelation, man growing in the 
knowledge of God as the veil of his ignorance and degra- 
dation is taken away. 

Incarnation is the indwelling of God in a unique man, 
in order that all men may come to be at one with God. 

Atonement is the bringing of God and man together, 
uniting them, not as the river is united with the sea, losing 
its personality therein, but as the child is united with the 
father or the wife with the husband, whose personality 
and individuality are strengthened and increased by the 
union, 

Sacrifice is not penalty borne by one person in order 
that another person may be relieved from the wrath of vy, 
third person ; sacrifice is the sorrow which love feels fo 
and the shame which love endures with the loved one. 

Repentance is the sorrow and the shame which the sinner 
feels for his own wrong-doing ; when man is thus ashamed 
for himself, and his heavenly Father enters into that shame, 
as he has done from the foundation of the world, a truth 
of God revealed by the Passion of God manifest in the 
flesh, then in this beginning of the commingling of the 
sorrow of the two is the beginning of atonement, the end 
of which is not untjl this man thinks as God thinks, feels 
as God feels, wills as God wills. 

Redemption is not the recovery of the whole race or a 
portion of the race from a state of fall into which it has 
stumbled ; it is not the bringing of man back into a state 
of innocence from which he has fallen; it is the progress 
of spiritual evolution by which, out of such clay as you 
and me, God is making a humanity that will be glorious at 
the last in and with the glory manifested in Jesus Christ. 

I cannot stop without one personal word, You have 
been very kind and you have been very attentive. I know 
very well that I am speaking here to persons of widely 
different opinions. I have tried—I have intended certainly 
—to speak with full respect for all your opinions, but I 
have had too much respect for you to conceal my own. I 
believe that if any man on God’s earth ought to be candid 
and frank it is the minister, and I believe that the American 
people believe so also. I have tried to speak with abso- 
lute candor, with absolute frankness. If anything I have 
said has shocked your prejudices or seemed to treat with 
irreverence or disregard your sacred beliefs, I pray you 
excuse me. It was not in my thought. But it is in my 
thought, and in my deep, deep desire, to do what in me lies 
to make the spiritual truth that underlies the faith of 
Christendom clear, in the language of this close of the 
nineteenth century. I thank you for your attendance. I 
thank you for your close attention. And I bid you good 


night and good-by. 


The Crime of Jehoiakim 
By Lyman Abbott 


Jehoiakim is King of Israel. In defiance of prophetic 
warnings, past and present, Israel had looked to an alliance 
with Egypt for protection against the Asiatic kingdoms. 
In the shock of battle the Egyptian army had been defeated. 
Judea was overrun and Jerusalem threatened. Jeremiah fore- 
told the inevitable end approaching, and again and again 
warned the people and the court of theirdoom. At length 
he was arrested and immured in prison. “ Out of this 
arrest and imprisonment came forth, as so often in the his- 
tory of the world from similar apparent calamities, a bless- 
ing for the future Church. Baruch, a scribe, and a faith- 
ful friend of Jeremiah, wrote down upon a roll the proph- 
ecies which Jeremiah had already delivered. The 
scroll was brought to the fierce and lawless king. Three 
or four columns exceeded the royal patience ; he seized a 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for February 21, 1892.—Jeremiahb 
Xxxvi., 19-31. 
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knife such as Eastern scribes wear for the sake of erasures, 
cut the parchment into strips, and threw it into a brazier 
until it was burnt to ashes.” But the very insult offered 
to God’s word aroused the spirit of the disappointed 
prophet. Baruch made at his instruction another copy— 
‘‘the first recorded instance of the formation of a canon- 
ical book, and the reason of its formation” (Stanley's 
“History of the Jewish Church,” Lecture 40, page 93). 
We may almost look upon this as the beginning of the 
canon. Undoubtedly other fragments had been written 
before: the book of the law—whatever that was—which 
was found in Josiah’s reign, books of history by successive 
scribes of the kingdom, and psalms used in the temple 
service, probably also utterances of other prophets at vari- 
ous times; but it is not improbable that around this book 
of the prophecies of Jeremiah the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment was gathered; that this blow which Jehoiakim 
struck at the recorded utterances of the grand prophet 
started the purpose of preserving for future ages the sacred 
writings of the Hebrew prophets, and so crystallized, so 
to speak, the literature of the Hebrew people into the Old 
Testament. 


A parallel in English history will at once occur to the 
student. ‘The first edition of Tyndale’s Bible was bought 
up and destroyed by order of King Henry VIII. So 
complete was the destruction that I believe not a single 
copy of that first Bible survives to this day. But the 
money found its way, in part at least, to Tyndale, and by 
its aid he was enabled on a foreign shore to prepare a 
much more satisfactory translation, which became the 
basis of our King James yersion. 


We wonder at the folly and weakness of Jehoiakim. 
Was the peril to his nation any less because he closed his 
eyes to that peril? Were the dangers done away because he 
cut up and reduced to ashes the prophecies which warned 
him of those dangers? And yet this folly and weakness 
is not so uncommon. The prophet of evil is never a 
popular prophet. Precisely similar in spirit were the mobs 
in our own country who destroyed the press of Garrison 
and Lovejoy. Precisely the same in spirit were the poli- 
ticians who defended the mobs, and the judges and the 
courts who were ready to condemn the Baruch and the Jere- 
miah of our American history, and the preachers who 
were either silent or apologized for the popular crimes. 


Nor is that spirit different which to-day cuts out from 
the Bible its warnings and reads only its promises, reduc- 
ing to ashes its uncomfortable words, and retaining only 
its pleasant ones; or which in philosophy looks only at 
the *‘ bright side’ of things, and refuses to take account 
of the dark side which is just as real and true. Of much 
the same spirit is that false optimism which looks only on 
the virtues of the American people, never on their vices, 
and decides that all is well because it wishes that all 
Should be well. Jehoiakim was a maltreater of the truth, 
This was his folly and his crime. Every man who reduces 
the truth to fragments, who demands the pleasing and 
rejects the ennobling, repeats that crime and that folly. 


When the tide has been coming in, I have often seen how it 
chafed and fretted, running into some narrow-mouthed bay, fill- 
ing it, swirling round, and lapping on the shores, till by and by, 
still flowing, and flowing, and flowing, it filled the bay full. The 
tide had spent itself: there ran a smoothing ripple all over the 
surface, and the whole bay at last was atrest. And so the soul, 
while yet it is being filled, is disturbed by ripples and eddies; 
but by and-by, when it shall have been filled full of the power 
and presence of God, it will be satisfied, and will be perfectly at 
peace, and will be full of joy. 


Now, there ought to be the spirit of interpretation or of 
knowledge among men; so that, while they are going into suffer- 
ing, while yet they are under its rain, and while its hail pelts 
them, they shall be enabled to say, “I rejoice.” 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 
God’s Word: How Do You Receive It? 


For the week beginning February 21, 1892. 
(Jer. xxxvi., 21-25; Mark xvi., 15; Deut. xxx., 11-14.) 


The question is a personal one; not, how does your 
pastor, your favorite editor, this or that commentator, 
receive it, but how do you receive it? Neither is it critical, 
touching upon theories concerning time, manner, and 
form, but it relates to what Professor Briggs terms “ the 
divine word of redemption for man;” the word which 
no discovery, archzological or philological, can alter, and 
which no criticism can nullify, but, as Principal Fairbairn 
said before the London Council, “ Through the newer 
criticism we get at the older Scriptures—nay, we come to 
see this, that the entire history that went before Christ 
concerned Christ; . . . it is living history, that throbs with 
him, that contains him, that blossoms into him, and that, 
therefore, has him as first, has him as last, has him as all 
in all—the revelation, the manifestation of God in his 
redeeming power ani saving might for man.” We have 
been too much accustomed to think of the Gospel as a 
message contained in the four records of Christ’s life, and 
of the remaining Scripture as profitable mainly for doc- 
trine and instruction ; while the truth is, the whole Bible 
is the Gospel, and Christ alone gives value to any part of 
it. Let us receive it as the revelation of God’s love and 
of God’s will, with the Living Word as its center. Let us 
receive it “that we may know him.” Let us follow it 
that we may be like him. 

According to St. Peter, it is necessary to put away all 
wickedness, guile, hypocrisies, envies, and evil speaking, 
in order to receive the Word unto sanctification. It is in 
the honest and good heart that the Word takes root, and 
bears its thirty, sixty, or hundred fold fruit. 

God has not left us in ignorance of what he designs his 
Word todo for us. It is to give hope, to warn, to give 
life, to quicken dormant life, to make wise, to sanctify, to 
cause growth and fruitfulness, to be a defensive weapon 
against the power of Satan in our own hearts, and an 
aggressive weapon against his power in the world. To seek 
to destroy its condemnation, after the manner of Jehoiakim, 
would prove as futile as did his attempt. His Word will 
not fail to prosper in the thing whereto he sends it. 

We can “hear, read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest ” 
only by the aid of the Holy Spirit, who will guide us into 
all the truth, taking of the things of Christ and declaring 
them unto us. By his help, receiving heartily, prayer- 
fully, and obediently, neither adding to nor taking from, 
we cannot but grow in grace. 

Sir Walter Scott was right when he said, ‘‘ There is but 
one Book,” and the more of Christ we find in it, the 
more it will become this to us, not only for dying but for 
living, and the more eager we shall be that others may 
walk in the light of it. It fails to do its work for us if we 
receive it selfishly, but, through giving and sharing, we 
ourselves are the more enriched. To put God’s Word into 
the hands of all men should be the aim of every Chris- 
tian. It is the one true Word ; therefore let us “ pass it 
on as bread at sacrament.” Let us receive it, not merely 
as an outward thing—a chart, a compass, a guide-book, to 
be taken home and consulted when we will—but let us 
receive it into our hearts and lives, with the prayer: 

Bless thou the truth, dear Lord, to me—to me— 
As thou didst bless the bread by Galilee ; 

Then shall all bondage cease, all fetters fall, 
And | shall find my peace, my All-in-All. 


References: Deut. iv., 1, 2—ix., 9, 10; Ps. i, 1, 2— 
Ixxvili., 5, 6—cxix., 11, 18, 93; Matt. v., 17, 18 ; Luke 
xi., 28—xvi., 31; John v., 39—vi., 63—xiv., 26—xvi., 13, 
14—xvii., 17—xXx., 30, 31—xxi., 24; Acts xvil., 10-12 
—xx., 32; Rom. xv., 4; Eph. v., 26—vi., 17; Col. iii, 
16; 1 Thess. ii., 13; Heb. iv., 12; 1 Pet. ii., 1, 2; Rev. 
xxli., 18, 19. 

Daily Readings: (1) Luke viii., 11-15 ; (2) 2 Tim. iii, 
14-17;((3) Ps. xix., 7-11; (4) Ps. cxix., 97-112; (5) 
Deut. xvii., 18-20; (6) James i., 21-25; (7) Jer. xxxvi., 
21-25; Mark xvi., 15; Deut. xxx., 11-14. 
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Religious News 


The New Creed of the English Presbyterian 
Church 


By the Rev. James M. Ludlow 


The English Presbyterian Church is numerically one of the 
smaller members of the Presbyterian body in Great Britain. 
It enrolls but two hundred and eighty-seven churches, and sixty- 
four thousand communicants. Its weight, however, is not to be 
estimated by its size. Its leaders, such as Donald Fraser, 
Oswald Dykes, J. Munro Gibson, and David McEwan, rank 
among the chiefs of English Dissenters. The Church is, more- 
over, closely related to the Scotch churches. Until 1836 its 
congregations were connected with the Scotch Assembly, and 
since the formal separation they have continued to draw their 
ministers from beyond the Tweed. Itis, therefore, as thoroughly 
representative of Presbyterian thought as any of the larger bodies. 

The Committee to report upon a revision of the Standards 
was appointed in 1883, and its members gave to the work the 
best Biblical scholarship, thorough loyalty to the old Confession, 
and a practical knowledge of the changing sentiment of the 
people. The result of their labors was given to the public in 
1889, and, in view of the present discussion in this country, has 
a strong interest for those who are following the revision 
process. They aimed at two things chiefly—(1) To make 
an irenicon, an expression which could be received as a fair 
consensus of all shades of Calvinistic opinion ; and (2) to pro- 
duce a “working creed,” one which, because of its brevity, 
clearness, and devout sentiment, would be of constant use in 
the congregations—in both of which characteristics the old 
Confession is sadly wanting. 

How well the Committee succeeded in the first object may 
be seen from the fact that their proposed creed would undoubt- 
edly have been adopted by a large majority of the Synod, had 
not Dr. Dykes, the Chairman of the Committee, himself asked 
for delay, with the view of still further perfecting the document. 
Close reading of the new creed will show how well all the essen- 
tial points of Calvinistic theology are covered by it, while it as 
wisely excludes special theories held only in sections of the 
Church. 

Of the 7rinity the creed defines only the substantial unity of 
the Godhead in three persons; and omits references to the 
“ procession of the Spirit”—the rock upon which the Greek 
and Latin Churches split. Of the Decrees, the subject of the 
famous third chapter in the old Confession, the new creed makes 
no mention. Of Creation the creed offers no definition, as in 
the old Confession “to make out of nothing ;” but under crea- 
tion includes provision for “progressive stages” of order. 
Under Providence the creed is content to state the sovereign 
control of God in such way as not to make him the author of 
sin or to take away the freedom and responsibility of the human 
will; omitting all reference to God’s relation to wicked angels 
and men, and to his purpose in allowing the Fall. Of the Fa// 
the creed states the fact and the consequences; viz., condem- 
nation, penalty, inheritance of “sinful nature, degenerate in 
every part,” and helplessness, which things are transmitted to 
posterity on the ground that Adam was both “the represent- 
ative head” and “the common ancestor” of mankind. Of 
the Covenants of Works and of Grace, of which the older 
standards make so much, the new creed does not speak; but it 
inserts at the point a rich article entitled “Saving Grace,” 
which may be regarded as a doctrinal paraphrase of the text, 
* God so loved the world,” etc. LZ/ection, which is put in the 
forefront of the old Confession, is in tne new creed preceded by 
an article on “ The Gospel,” in which it is declared that “ God 
willeth that all men should be saved,” and another on “ The 
Holy Spirit,” “ whom the Father never withholds from any who 
ask for him.” This very arrangement shows the different stand- 
point from which the whole subject is viewed. Then, in speak- 
ing directly of Election, the creed is careful to avoid all such 
stiff statements as these which are in the old Confession: 
“ Neither are any others redeemed by Christ but the elect only ;” 
elect “without any foresight of faith or good works;” “their 
number is so certain and definite that it cannot be either in- 
creased or diminished ;” others are “ ordained for dishonor and 
wrath for their sins,” etc. Of these darker aspects of the sub- 
ject the new creed knows nothing, preferring to express only 
the glowing truth that “ God was pleased of his sovereign grace 
to choose a people unto himself in Christ.” Of elect infants it 
makes no mention. On the Church the new creed is more 
liberal than the old in that it has no such expression as “ out of 
which there is no ordinary possibility of salvation,” thus leaving 
church connection a loving duty rather than a menace; and no 
fling at the Church of Rome as under the headship of Anti- 
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christ. But, on the other hand, the new creed is less liberal 
than the old in that it does not recognize the children of be- 
lievers as belonging to the “ house and family of God.” We find, 


consistently with this, no reference to the duty or privilege of 
Infant Baptism. The Committee explain this omission on the 


_ ground that Infant Baptism is chiefly a matter of practice, and 


cannot be regarded as involving anything fundamental as re- 
spects the faith. Of the Holy Scriptures the new creed recog- 
nizes Revelation through Inspiration. It differs from the old 
Confession in that it does not enumerate the books in the canon ; 
does not define the mode of inspiration, as in the words “ im- 
mediately inspired ;” does not pronounce upon its infallible pres- 
ervation ; does not decide upon its absolute closure against 
“new revelations of the Spirit,” as well as “the traditions 
of men;” does not assume to know that all true revelations 
ever given have been committed “wholly to writing” in our 
Bible, but is content to say only “so far as needful.” It leaves 
room for all the real findings of the Higher Criticism in the 
statement that “the Word of God is now contained in the 
Scriptures,” without stating that the revealed truth is fully com- 
mensurate with the accepted text of the canon. Inits Z£scha- 
tology the new creed is equally cautious and reserved. It 
states that the souls;of the righteous at death “enter upon a 
state of rest and felicity at home with the Lord,” avoiding such 
definite statements as that such souls, “being then made per-’ 
fect in holiness, are received into the highest heavens.” Of 
the condition of the lost between death and the resurrection 
the creed has no vision. The estate of the lost after resur-. 
rection is called “eternal punishment;” the word “eternal ” 
having been chosen instead of “ everlasting,” in view of certain. 
differences of opinion allowed by the former, which would be 
excluded by the latter. In speaking of the estate of the saved 
there is no hesitation in calling it “life everlasting.” 

The second purpose of the Committee, to make a “ working 
creed,” has been admirably accomplished. It is brief, contained 
in twenty-four single-paragraph articles, and would cover about 
a page of The Christian Union. Theold Confession covers 170 
pages of the Handbook, to which are added 230 pages more for 
the two Catechisms. The Committee have used such excellent 
rhetoric for their purpose that, in order to get its full impress-. 
iveness, one should read the Creed aloud. It is not like a law-. 
book, to be studied only for points and principles, but is a con- 
fession indeed, and therefore adapted to the heart and lips of 
the people. The writers have thus emulated the ancient creed-. 
makers, rather than the modern, in their language. Extreme 
devoutness is maintained throughout, yet the tone is ever chang-. 
ing according to the thought that is being uttered. Thus, in 
speaking of the Being of God, it reads, “ We believe in and: 
adore one living and true God;” of the Trinity, “We acknow/l- 
edge, with the ancient Church, the mystery of the Holy Trin- 
ity ;” of the Fall, “We believe and confess,” etc.; of Saving 
Grace, “ We believe and Jroclaim,” etc.; of Christian Perse- 
verance, “ We d/ess God,” etc.; of the Life Everlasting, “ We 
believe in and desire.” The creed ends in a reverent, trustful, 
joyous “ Amen !” 

It would be easy to criticise this document. It will not be 
liked by ultra-conservatives, whose hold on the faith is gener- 
ally so slight in clear thinking that they are afraid to try to step. 
forward lest they slip backward in doing so; nor by the close 
pupils of Turretin, who lift hard logic into the place of Revela- 
tion; nor by theological professors who have already displayed 
their genius to their admiring pupils by analyzing doctrine into 
points that the new creed makes nothing of. But men who. 
have thought sufficiently to know that God's truth is ever beyond 
man’s formulas, and the general Christian public who are tired 
of dogmatism, will welcome it as a wise exponent of a wise 
movement, whether it comes into general use or not. 


* 


A Negro Conference 


There is to be a Negro Conference held at Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, under the auspices of the Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, of which Booker T. Washington is Principal, 
beginning February 23, 1892. The aim of Principal Washing- 
ton is, he says, to bring together for a quiet conference, not the 
politicians and those usually termed the “leading colored peo- 
ple,” but representatives of the masses—the bone and sinew of 
the race—the common, hard-working farmers, with a few of the 
best ministers and teachers. 

In the Conference, two ends will be kept in view: First, to 
find out the actual industrial, moral, and educational condition 
of the masses. Second, to get as much light as possible on 
what is the most effective way for the young men and women 
whom the Tuskegee Institute and other institutions are educat- 
ing to use their education in helping the masses of the colored 
people to lift themselves up. 
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A Chicago Workers’ Church 
By Edmund K. Alden 


In the southern part of Chicago is a large outlying region, 
equal to two wards in extent, and inhabited almost exclusively 
by the so-called “laboring classes.” It is chiefly a district of 


homes, for there is little business, and manufactures are more 


limited than in some other quarters of the city. The population, 
even for a great center, -is cosmopolitan, and Americans, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Irish may jostle against Bohemians, Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians, and a sprinkling of Poles. In this locality 
Dr. Doremus Scudder has planted the “ Workers’ Church” at 
No. 3037 Butler Street. Historically this is a continuation of 
the mission founded some years ago by the Plymouth Church ; 
practically it is a new organization, conducted on more modern 
lines. 

Three features in this undertaking stand forth prominently : 

First. It is a church of Christ, looking to Jesus as a leader in 
the spiritual life, without denomination, and without creed, 
according to the common understanding of that word. Any 
person in its vast constituency is eligible to membership on 
signing the constitution, and thereby pledging support to the 
public worship of God, and help in “ the alleviation of physical 
and spiritual evil and suffering,” and on subscribing to the 
following simple covenant: “Conscious of the love of God our 
Father, and of the universal brotherhood of mankind, we unite, 
under the leadership of Jesus Christ, in helping one another to 
follow him as the conscience of each may dictate, and in 
endeavoring to realize in society his great twofold law of love.” 
Protestants of various shades of opinion, Roman Catholics, and 
Jews, all are welcomed. Its committee of membership is the 
board of deacons, and the occupations of architect, carpenter, 
bricklayer, and car-driver are represented on this list, which 
includes also the mother and daughter of laborers. In the 
language of the church’s card of invitation, there are “ no pew- 
rents, all contributions voluntary, no law but mutual helpfulness. 
If this church meets your idea of a church of Christ, come and 
join us.” 

Second. Earnest endeavors are made to secure regular 
co-operation from outside forces. One of the church’s agencies 
is under the charge of an association of wealthy and cultured 
ladies from another section of the city. Mass-meetings are held 
on Sunday evenings, at which addresses are delivered, such as 
“ Lowell as a Prophet of Righteousness,” by Mr. Salter, of the 
Ethical Culture Society; “ University Extension,” by President 
Harper; “Crime as Related to Labor,” by Chicago’s Chief of 
Police. 

Third. Education is considered to be an essential factor in 
leavening the life of the neighborhood. The College Settle- 
ment idea permeates the minds of the founders, and the influence 
of Toynbee Hall is deeply felt. Besides the industrial school 
and the kindergarten, a course in university extension has been 
successfully inaugurated under the auspices of the church. 
This course is at present under the instruction of a professor 
in the Indiana University. The members, one hundred in 
number, are engaged on the study of American political history, 
and forty are intending to try the examinations. Some sug- 
gestive hints of the usefulness of this course may be learned 
from the composition of its membership, since we find on the 
roll street-car conductors, clerks, drivers, railroad employees, 
stone-masons, housekeepers, as well as teachers and men in 
professions. Ultimately its purpose is to become a branch 
evening college of the Chicago University. 

Of the other activities of the “ Workers’ Church,” the admin- 
istration of charity wisely bestowed on the lines of self-help, the 
bringing out and uplifting of the social side of the people’s 
nature, we will not speak. The church is still very young. It 
has large hopes and schemes for broad development in many 
directions. A good start has been made in a fitting field of 
usefulness. May it prove equal to its great opportunities ! 

A Noble Life 

The career of the Rev. Oscar Carlton McCulloch, pastor of 
Plymouth Church in Indianapolis, whose death on the roth of 
December last was briefly recorded in our columns, illustrates 
the once- ancient, long-forgotten, and now reviving conception 
of the Gospel as the “ Gospel of the Kingdom,” as we find it in 
Matthew’s story of the preaching which, in Jesus’s ministry, 
went hand in hand with healing all manner of ills. Coming in 
1877 to this church, of which Henry Ward Beecher was once 
pastor, he found it in a state of decline. But he came with a 
conception of the Church of Christ as instituted to make this 
world a better world to live in. Carrying out this idea by organ- 
izing a philanthropic ministration in correspondence with his 
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preaching, and warmly seconded by the responsiveness of the 
church to his direction, he made it one of the most influential 
churches in the country through its services to social needs. 
From 1879, when Mr. McCulloch set on foot the Charity Organ- 
ization Society, every year saw some new branch of benevolent 
work established, every one of which became permanent. Some 
of these were the Friendly Inn and Wood-Yard, the Children’s 
Aid Society—out of which grew the Free Kindergarten—Train- 
ing-School for Nurses, Free Baths, Dime Savings and Loan 
Association, Board of State Charities, Board of Children’s 
Guardians, Summer Mission for Sick Children. It was Mr. Mc- 
Culloch who drafted the law establishing the Board of State 
Charities, and he took the leading place in it when constituted. 
It was in fitting testimony to his efficiency in such labors that 
he was chosen at Baltimore, last May, to the presidency of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction. The popu- 
larity with the unchurched multitudes which such labors pro- 
cured him served to make his pastoral duties the more burden- 
some. Under the strain of constantly increasing exertion his 
physical powers, never robust, gave way, and he returned from 
his last summer vacation to preach but once, and then lie down 
for his final rest. A line of Christian activity far too indiffer- 
ently prized and negligently pursued is that which he thus illus- 
trated, and which the Commercial Club of Indianapolis, in a 
worthy tribute to his memory, has emphasized in its opening 
sentence—a testimony worthy of the sanctified ambition of every 
Christian, whether layman or minister: “ During the fifteen 
years which Oscar C. McCulloch has lived in this city he has 
been an example of the highest type of citizenship.” 


The Millionaires of San Francisco and the 
Children 


We have before us a copy of the “ Twelfth Annual Report ef 
the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association of San Francisco.” 
It is an attractive and interesting pamphlet of about 250 pages, 
full of valuable information in regard to the free kindergarten 
work of that city. , 

There are now thirty-two kindergartens under this board, 
with an enrollment of about three thousand little children between 
the ages of two and a half and six years. Sixteen of these kin- 
dergartens are permanently endowed. Mrs. Leland Stanford 


‘sustains seven kindergartens. She has set aside $100,000 for 


their maintenance. Mrs. George Hearst sustains three, and 
proposes to establish others. Mrs. Charles Lux sustains two; 
Mrs. B. F. Norris, Mrs. A. J. Pope, Mrs. Cyrus Walker, Mrs. 
G. W. Dowda, Mrs. K. S. Hart, T. Fuller Shattuck, and Alex- 
ander Montgomery each sustain a kindergarten. A society of 
young ladies called the “ Helping Hand Society” sustains three 
schools. Several commercial organizations also support schools 
—the Produce Exchange, the Merchants’, the Insurance, and 
the Real Estate. This has interested the business men of the 
city in the work, who regard it as a question of political econ- 
omy. 

The work had its origin in the Bible class of Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper, of the First Congregational Church, and she has enlisted 
some sixty or seventy of the representative men and women of 
San Francisco in the great work. They take a personal interest 
in it. Over $260,000 has been given Mrs. Cooper for the 
support of these kindergartens, to which she has devoted her 
time and energies for nearly thirteen years. Her daughter, 
Miss Harriet Cooper, is the deputy superintendent of the work. 
A free normal training class of thirty-four young women will 
graduate in May. This is a part of the great work. In speak- 
ing of the great good accomplished, Mrs. Cooper says in her 
report: 

“ During the twelve years we have had nearly nine thousand 
children under our care and training. The children who were 
with us in the earliest years of our work are now from fifteen 
to eighteen years of age. We have followed these children as 
closely as possible since they left us, and after the most rigid 
investigation we do not find our kindergarten children among 
the juvenile offenders. Their names are not to be found upon 
the police records; and this, too, in face of the fact that our 
kindergartens are located in the districts where criminals are 


made.” 


—The Third Universalist Church of this city has decided to 
move up-town. The present edifice in Eleventh Street will be 
sold. ‘There is some talk of combining with the society which 
formerly occupied the church in Fifty-seventh Street, now held 
by Dr. Lloyd’s Congregational Church, and with the Harlem 
Universalist Society. 
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Church Gleanings 


—The Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J., will de-. 


liver the annual address before the Rhetprical Society of the 
Bangor Theological Seminary on May 31. 

—The Treasurer of the New York Students’ Movement writes 
us that, in response to an article published in a recent issue of 
The Christian Union, a contribution has been received from 
“ A Reader” of one dollar for the Students’ Movement. 

—The Rev. Edwin Knox Mitchell, of Brooklyn, has accepted 
the chair of Greco-Roman and Eastern Church History in the 
Hartford Theological Seminary. Professor Mitchell is a grad- 
uate of Marietta College, Ohio (1878), and of Union Theological 
Seminary (1884). 

—The International Christian Workers’ Association will hold 
its next convention in Tremont Temple, Boston. It is probable 
that it will begin November 9, and continue eight days. Further 
information can be obtained from the Rev. John C. Collins, New 
Haven, Conn., the Secretary and Treasurer. 

—The Rev. Dr. George Phillips, President of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England, and ex-Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, died on February 5, at the age of eighty-eight. He was 
author of many books, including “ A Syriac Grammar,” “ A Brief 
Treatise on the Use of a Case of Instruments,” and “ A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Psalms.” He edited and 
translated several works from the Syriac, and contributed a num- 
ber of articles to different periodicals. 

—The American Bible Society has decided to make an 
exhibit at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, similar in many 
respects to that at Philadelphia in 1876, when specimens of 
Bibles were shown in over two hundred different languages. It 
is proposed, also, to provide for the sale of the Scriptures, and 
for their free distribution to foreign visitors. The necessary 
expense will be provided for outside of the regular funds of the 
Society, and considerable sums have already been given for the 
purpose. 

—The Charity Organization Society of the City of New York 

commemorated its tenth anniversary on Tuesday evening of 
this week at Association Hall. A summary of the Annual 
Report was presented, and addresses were expected from Isaac 
S. Isaacs, Esq., Secretary of the United Hebrew Charities; 
the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church; Professor J. G. Schurman, Professor of 
Ethics, Cornell University; Charles J. Bonaparte, Esq., of the 
Baltimore Charity Organization Society. 
_ —The Rev. G. K. Flack, of Chicago, has, we learn from the 
New York “ Tribune,” started what he calls a Gospel wagon, 
with a cabinet organ in one end and a coffee-tank in the other. 
The wagon makes the rounds of the lumber-yards at noon. 
When the men start out for beer the music on the organ begins, 
and a placard is hung out over the coffee-tank, “ Coffee is 
better than beer, and you can get it here for nothing.” The 
men are taking kindly.to the coffee and the Gospel songs. The 
Rev. Mr. Flack says he has seen men throw away the beer in 
their pails to have them filled with the coffee. If the move- 
ment proves a success, other wagons will circulate in the labor 
districts. 

—The secret of the remarkable power exercised by the Rev. 
Brooke Herford as one of the resident preachers of Harvard 
College was incidentally disclosed the other morning at chapel 
prayers by a statement made by Professor Lyon. During a 
considerable part of Brooke Herford’s charge of the chapel 
service his wife lay at home dangerously ill, and part of the 
time he was himself suffering from illness. But, although Dr. 
Lyon offered to take his place, he was not absent on a single 
occasion. His last vesper service wason “ Trustin God.” One 
can imagine the power of such a speaker on such atheme. He 
has gone back to London, leaving a large and influential 
parish in Boston, to conduct a smaller one at less salary in his 
native land. His loss is universally deplored by men of all 
denominations in the city of Boston. 

—A church census of Portsmouth, N. H., was recently taken. 
It showed that out of a population of about 10,000 people some 
7,900 are Protestant or not connected with any church, and 
that about one-third of the 7,900 never attend church at all, 
and express no denominational preferences; a second third 
do not attend service at all, but express denominational prefer- 
ences ; the remaining third including church-goers—more or less 
regular in their attendance. It is now proposed to attempt to 
reach this two-thirds of the Protestant population of the 
city, which have no relations with the churches, by dividing 
up among the pastors of the several denominations the names 
of those who have not expressed denominational preferences. 
An effort will be made by the pastors to bring those whose 
names are assigned them into communication with the church 
committees. 

—The annual letter sent out by the Committee of College 
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Christian Work at Amherst shows that of the 326 undergradu- 
ates a little more than two-thirds (234) are members of churches. 
The Committee expresses the opinion that a larger number of 
students who are professing Christians enter the college now 
than formerly. At the same time, they add, “we must confess 
that some who come to us as church members are thoughtless 
and inconsistent, and some appear never to have learned what 
it is to follow Christ. Nothing hinders our Christian life and 
work so much as this. On the other hand, we rejoice that there 
are not a few among us who, although not numbered in the 
Church, yet, judged by their living, seem to be ruled by the 
spirit of Christ.” The report states also that over fifty of the 
students are looking forward to the ministry as their life-work, 
and that last year thirty-nine graduates and one non-graduate 
were attending Congregational theological schools—a larger 
number by seventeen than was furnished by any other college 
represented. 

—Wenotice that the prospectus of the new Presbyterian weekly 
paper to be published in Cleveland announces that the journal 
will be “twenty-four pages of the size of The Christian Union.” 
This goes to show that the example of publishing a paper in con- 
venient size put forward by The Christian Union is meeting with 
general approval. In the same connection we may congratulate 
our able contemporary the “Interior,” of Chicago, on its new 
and vastly improved typographical form, which is modeled 
very closely indeed after that of The Christian Union, including 
even the practice of printing carefully executed portraits on 
the cover. The “ Interior,” always a skillfully edited and read- 
able paper—however its theological tenets may differ from ours 
—now seems doubly attractive. The day of the “blanket 
newspaper ” has gone by, and we expect to see the blanket re- 
ligious weekly follow also. As to the new, or rather proposed, 
Cleveland Presbyterian paper, it is in charge of a committee 
of five gentlemen—the Rev. Drs. H. C. Haydn, S. P. Sprecher, 
and Paul F. Sutphen, and Professors J. A. Craig and M. M. 
Curtis. It will be “tied to no party in the Church, and inde- 
pendent of ecclesiastical politics,” but will “ promote a gener- 
ous comprehension of divergent views in minor matters.” And 
Dr. Haydn is quoted as saying that the paper will represent “a 
progressive party, yet wisely conservative as they themselves 
think, who have no fair show in most of the Presbyterian news- 
papers. They believe themselves to be able, if they get a fair 
chance, to do something to allay suspicion, promote peace, 
and yet be open to light, eager for the truth, loyal to Christ 
and the Church. They do not believe in the method of suppres- 
sion in vogue so widely; they believe in the open court of free 
discussion, and hold themselves ready to make room for the 
results of scholarship, when results are ripe. Till then, inves- 
tigation in a fair Christian spirit must not only go on but be 


encouraged.” 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

— R. A. Griffin accepts a call to the Second Church of Northampton, Mass. 

—J. M. Dutton was installed on January 27 as the pastor of the church in 
Newtonville, Mass. 

—Erastus Colton, for over fifty years in the ministry, died at Rosco, III, on 
January 31, at the age of eighty-five. 

—Lathrop Taylor, of Rutland, IIL, has resigned. 

—G. Trotter Carr accepts a call to Danvers, IIL. 

—A. 5. Hudson, of Ayer, Mass., has resigned. 

—Joseph Kerr accepts a call to Freedom, O. 

—J. A. McGreahan, of Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts a call to Plymouth Church, 
Hammond, Ind. 
oe J. Smith, of Neosho, Mo., accepts a call to the East Church of Tacoma, 

ash. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—W. H. Humphrey has been chosen pastor of the Memorial Church in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

—Wallace Radcliffe, of Detroit, Wis., declines the call of the Westminster 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

—S. M. Campbell accepts a call to the First Church of Fort Dodge, Ia. 

—T. E. Barr accepts a call from the First Church of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

EPISCOPAL 

—Edward C. Bradley, of St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts a call 
to become assistant at the new Chapelof St. Agnes, a branch of Trinity Church, 
situated in Ninety-second Street, New York City. 

—Joseph F. Garrison, Professor of Liturgics, Canon Law, and Ecclesiastical 
Polity in the Divinity School in Philadelphia, Pa., died last week, at the age of 
forty-nine. 

—Preston Barr, of Northeast Harbor, Me., accepts the rectorship of St. 
Thomas’s Church, Battle Creek, Mich. 

—James Slidell accepts the rectorship of St. John’s Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 

—Charles M. Pyne died at Elizabeth, N. J. 

—Thomas R. Lamber died in Boston, Mass., on February 2, at the age of 
eighty-three. 


OTHER CHURCHES 
—W. E. Wood, of the Strong Place Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., ac- 
cepts acall from the church in Brookline, Mass. 
—C. C. Fox has become pastor of the First Baptist Church of Long Branch, 
De 


Books and Authors 


Machiavelli, the Visionary ° 


The reader of Machiavelli’s “ Prince” meets with a dis- 
appointment when he turns to its author’s life. Instead of 
finding, as he expects, a statesman of indomitable ambition, 
relentless will, and unscrupulous ingenuity, he finds only a 
timid and irresolute doctrinaire. Niccolo Machiavelli was 
at the mercy of his times. He dallied first with good and 
then with evil. Indecisive in emergencies, he brought upon 
himself the contempt both of the good and the bad, and so 
mismanaged his affairs, with all his time-serving, that he died 
in poverty and neglect. His book, “ The Prince,” was the 
masterly work of a theorist who lacked the one pre-eminent 
amiability of theorists, comparative innocence of evil. 
Though he was a close, accurate, and shrewd observer of all 
the political machinations of his time, he proved by his life 
that it is one thing to observe shrewdly, and quite another 
thing to perform skillfully. With all his cunning he was 
visionary—at once a cynic and an enthusiast. 

Born in Florence in 1469, Machiavelli early attached 
himself to the political fortunes of his native city, and by 
the close of the century had attained the rank of second 
chancellor and secretary. He was employed in many 
embassies of varying importance, where he watched, always 
with interest and often with admiration, the unscrupulous 
courses of the Italian popes and princes, above all of 
Czesar Borgia. Here his reports and comments were of 
invaluable service to his superiors. On his return he was 
permitted to organize the Florentine militia. He ‘entered 
on the scheme in high feather and with disinterested zeal. 
His enthusiasm was contagious, and his countrymen put 
their chief confidence for protection in his native soldiery, 
only to find it disastrously incompetent and untrustworthy 
in anemergency. Even more impracticable was the extrav- 
agant scheme, with which he identified himself, of altering 
the course of the river Arno that hostile Pisa might be 
deprived of all communication with the sea; a scheme 
which came much nearer draining the Florentine treasury 
than draining the bed of the Arno. In the bitter factional 
struggles which soon after followed in Florence, he cour- 
ageously adhered to the falling fortunes of his party till 
it was too late to gain any worldly advantage by desertion, 
when, with a sudden and futile cowardice, he made abject 
overtures to the conquerors, and then, as many an impov- 
erished author has written for a pittance a treatise on the 
secret of wealth, so Machiavelli, his country overrun by 
enemies and himself in exile, attempted to pick up a little 
political patronage by writing an essay on the best method 
of acquiring a princedom. 

To quote his latest biographer, no man was less Ma- 
chiavellian than Machiavelli. Political self-advancement 
was bread and meat—the sum of life—to his ideal 
“ Prince.” So self-centered was this “ Prince” that / é¢at c’est 
moi might have been his motto. The State centered about 
his person, and the world centered about his State. His 
selfishness took on heroic proportions. Machiavelli himself, 
on the other hand, so tar from diligently seeking self- 
advancement, was constantly neglecting his own interests to 
indulge in far-away and impossible day-dreams—in day- 
dreams of a mighty Italian empire which should reproduce 
the classic grandeur of ancient Rome. He was absorbed 
in his visions of a future united Italy. His more humdrum 
moments were spent in scheming and manipulating in 
behalf of the rights and usurpations of his native city. 
Only such scraps of time as he had left were used in 
* looking out for number one.” 

Artful dissimulation was another of the characteristics 
of the * Prince” whom Machiavelli depicted. Offensive 
naiveié characterized the depictor. Indeed, the very 
frankness of his essays shows how little of a Machiavellian 
Machiavelli was. Had the “ Prince” himself written a 
book, he would have filled it, no doubt, with highly moral 


1 Life and T.mes of Niccolo Machiavelli. By Professor Pasquale Villari. Trans- 
Linda Villari. New edition, enlarged. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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sentiments, that he might dupe the people. Machiavelli, 
when he wrote, blabbed out all his knavery. ‘“ There is a 
ruler at this time,’@says Machiavelli, “‘ who has nothing in 
his mouth but fidelity and peace, and yet, had he exercised 
either the one or the other, they had robbed him before this 
both of his power and reputation.” Machiavelli was so 
unsagacious as to have nothing in his mouth but faithless- 
ness and intrigue. No wonder, then, that he lost both his 
reputation and his power. He fell far short of the 
duplicity of Frederick the Great, who publicly denounced 
the immorality of “ The Prince,” while secretly profiting by 
much of its unscrupulous advice ! 

In his books, indeed, Machiavelli had the courage of 
his immoral convictions; but in his life he lacked the 
audacity of evil. He had no stomach for cruelty. His 
letters from the bloody court of Czsar Borgia, we are told, 
“ betray a certain agonized terror beneath a veil of cyni- 
cism.” He banished the memory of horrible sights by 
writing ribald letters full of salacious scandal to his cronies 
in Florence. It was, indeed, the shamefaced consciousness. 
of his own timidity which made him envy with an exag- 
gerated admiration the bold, superhuman criminality of the 
Borgias. He belonged to that class of whom he said con- 
temptuously: “ They do not know how to be honorably 
bad, or perfectly good; and as a completely wicked act 
has some greatness or some element of generosity in it, so 
they cannot perform it.” As the cripple often looks with 
envious wonder on the vigor of the bully, and occasionally 
mistakes bullying for prowess, so Machiavelli often mistook 
effrontery,in evil for courage. He had enough moral scruple. 
to keep from brazen evil; he had enough humane senti- 
ment to be frequently amiable even to his enemies ; but 
he had too little moral sense not to envy the more unscru- 
pulous and hard-hearted. ‘Their purposes were his ideals. 
With wonderful literary skill he magnified and depicted 
their aims in his imaginative sketch, * The Prince.” 

Machiavelli worshiped worldly success with an enthu- 
siasm that made him visionary. He was as fanatically 
wedded to his theory of the salvation of society by politi- 
cal management as the most bigoted anabaptist could be to. 
his theory of an antinomian justification by faith. He held 
the orthodox belief in the total depravity of man. He was. 
so convinced that all men were liars that even the most 
scandalous news he looked upon with some slight suspicion. 
He believed that men were evil by nature and good only 
by necessity, and trusted to a gigantic absolute despotism, 
maintained by force and fraud, to bring about that necessity... 
Such morals as he had were jesuitical; he believed that 
the end justified the means. But the end he had in mind 
was far beyond human reach, and the means he suggested 
were in some measuré the invention of the imagination. 
If Machiavelli was great, it was not because he was shrewd 
and practical, it was because he was an imaginative 
thinker and a clear and audaciously frank writer. 

His masterpiece, * The Prince,” is not the work of a suc- 
cessful practical politician, as it is generally supposed to. 
be. If there be virtue in it, it has not that virtue. But 
it is, in the first place, a wonderful work of art, fit to stand 
above the “‘ Barry Lyndon” of ‘Thackeray, above the 
“Cenci” of Shelley, by the side of the Satan of “ Paradise 
Lost” and the lago of Shakespeare. It has all the 
qualities of great art—clearness, unity, energy. It person- 
ines remorseless ambition. It typifies in gigantic figure 
the politicians of Machiavelli's day. It holds a magni- 
fying mirror up to an important aspect of nature—to the 
political Italy of the Renaissance—to humanity at its. 
worst. Men have always dared to be a worse thing than 
they have dared to say. Machiavelli dared say it. 

For a more important reason, “ The Prince” is a great 
book. Its author had a genius for abstract reasoning. He 
was a born maxim-maker. He created the science of 
modern politics. To doit, he divorced it from all morality. 
But in this he did not differ in method from the old- 
school political economist, while much might be said for 
the method of both. To be sure, there can be no such 
thing as successful government or commerce utterly 
divorced from morality, just as truly as there can be noth- 
ing of merely two dimensions. Yet, as geometricians have 
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worked out many problems in two dimensions, so Machiavelli 
has worked out many problems in government without any 
consideration of morality. It was, however, a serious 
practical defect in his theories that he forgot that there is 
some such thing as moral law even in the most depraved 
communities, and that the worst of men have consciences, 
often quite sensitive to other people’s sins, The life of 
Machiavelli, as depicted by the painstaking and authorita- 
tive specialist, Professor Pasquale Villari, is the life of a 
“scholar in politics.” As a text-book on government, no 
book compares with “The Prince” for suggestiveness, 
just as the work of many another impractical theorist has 
_ furnished, in its less degree, suggestion ; as a depiction of 
character, few books are more graphic and powerful, though 
that character is in part the creature of the imagination ; 
but Machiavellianism as set forth in “The Prince,” and 
Machiavellianism as a whole, never has succeeded in the 
world, and there is no likelihood that it ever will. 

The latest volume in the new Brantwood Edition of Ruskin is 
in every way a book of rare beauty. It contains the seven 
lectures on the elements of sculpture which were delivered by 
Mr. Ruskin as Professor of Art at Oxford in 1870, and which 
were published under the title Avatra Pentelici?. The value of 
Professor Norton’s introductions becomes more apparent as the 
volumes appear. Professor Norton understands how to give 
the keynote of each volume and to indicate its quality and its 
place in the development of Ruskin’s mind. His great admira- 
tion for Ruskin and his evidently profound personal affection 
for him do not blunt the keen edge of his critical faculty. In 
the introduction to this volume he reminds us that the lectures 
were written during the terrible summer of the French and 
German war—a time which bore heavily on Mr. Ruskin’s spirits. 
In September of that year Mr. Ruskin wrote to Professor 
Norton that both in the Greek and the medizval fields he was 
but “a gleaner and a guesser.” And again: “It is my stern 
desire to get at the pure fact, and nothing less or more, which 
gives me whatever power I have—the desire of truth without 
exaggeration.” Professor Norton says that the faculty of sight 
is Mr. Ruskin’s supreme faculty, the source of his inspiration 
and of his helpfulness; and that in the clearness of this sight 
lay his temptation, because the charm of direct perception and 
immediate observation engrossed his attention exclusively upon 
single objects, and the multiplicity of successive objects dis- 
persed his energy and confirmed his natural tendency to dis- 
cursiveness. He had always been an indefatigable student, 
exceedingly quick of comprehension, but the very liveliness of 
his observation made him impatient of the slower processes of 
investigation and acquisition; so that, with a genuine desire for 
truth and with splendid insight into it, he remains, in his own 
phrase, a gleaner and a guesser. These qualities, both of 
strength and weakness, are well illustrated in the lectures con- 
tained in this volume. Mr. Ruskin develops the characteristics 
of Greek sculpture and i:dicates the difference between the 
Greek and the Florentine schools with singular felicity, keen- 
ness, and freshness. In all matters of sight touching the visible 
qualities of things, as shown in style and technique, Mr. Ruskin 
is at his best. When he enters upon the field of general prin- 
ciples, his conclusions are often contradictory and sometimes 
whimsical. It is, however, as an interpreter and as a man of 
insight and inspiration that one values Mr. Ruskin—not as a 
methodical teacher or as a historical guide. This volume, like 
its predecessor, is beautifully printed, and is illustrated with 
twenty-one plates, which develop, from examples, the various 
elements and aspects of sculpture. These plates are printed 
with great skill and effectiveness. (Charles E. Merrill & Co., 
New York.) 


Fellowship with Christ, and Other Discourses Delivered on 
Special Occasions. By R. W. Daie, LL.D., Birmingham. (A. 
C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) The fourteen discourses con- 
tained in this volume were given on such occasions as the 
anniversaries of missionary societies, the installation of pastors, 
the meetings of scientific associations, the Wesley centenary, the 
opening of Mansfield College and of the International Congre- 
gational Council. They therefore touch, as might be expected, 
nearly all the more important questions of the day, and cover a 
broader field than a volume of the ordinary discourses of a 
church pastor. Dr. Dale’s great powers here find ample scope 
for full exercise, and his philosophic insight, clear analysis, and 
vigorous utterance are seen at their best. The title of the first 


discourse, “ Fellowship with Christ,” covers the whole series, 
through which runs the unifying thought that Christ is head 
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over all things, and that fellowship with him is to be realized in: 
subordinating all the departments and activities of life, social 
and public as well as private, to his direction and hisends. We 
wish that extended quotations were practicable; many a page- 
glistens with sentences like these: “ The Incarnation itself is a 
Gospel. I suppose that the eternal Son of God would have 
become man if man had never sinned.” “The books [of 
Scripture] derive their chief authority, not from any external 
source, but from their own contents.” “It is better that they 
[Christian scholars] should reach a false conclusion by fair 
means than a true one by foul.” “Nor was the Incarnation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ an isolated and abnormal wonder. It 
was God’s witness to the true and ideal relation of all men to 
God.” “It [the old Arminianism] affirmed that man was- 
free, partly because it conceived that God was remote. Wes 

ley’s Arminianism had a wholly different reot.” “ Encourage 
him [your minister] to respect the rights of the intellect; do not 
ask him always to preach sermons which can be understood bv 
everybody, and understood without effort.” Dr. Dale has con- 
ferred a boon upon the Church at large by the publica‘ion of 
these discourses. They are the work of a great master. They 
are a word for the times. 


A few novels of no great harm and no great weight may be 
dismissed with a few words for each. Mr. Clark Russell’s 4/rs. 
Dine’s Fewels tells how a $100,000 necklace was stolen from 
the captain’s safe of a sailing ship in mid-ocean and how the 
burglars escaped from the ship. Ingenious and amusing, but 
certainly trivial. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) The same 
publishers send us 7he Baroness, by Frances M. Peard. The 
story turns on the curious provision of the Dutch Code which 
requires that where cause for divorce exists the decree will yet 
not be made final until after a separation of five years, and then 
only when the parties absolutely cannot agree to come together 
again. There is some careful character analysis in the story, 
but it approaches too near the line which separates quietness in 
manner from dullness. We do not admire Mr. Grant Allen as a 
novelist. His Duchess of Powys/and at its outset shows some 
intention to touch social questions and to hit a blow at snobbery 
and vulgarity, but it soon degenerates into sensationalism pure 
and simple; as usual, the men and women of the tale are but 
puppets, not at all individual or lifelike in manner or speech. 
(Benjamin R. Tucker, Boston.) The author of Cut with His 
Own Diamond has only too plainly taken George Meredith as 
his model in style. What we can forgive to a man of Mere- 
dith’s power is a fatal blemish in a writer of immature methods. 
Obscurity in phraseology, too constant effort at epigrammatical 
cleverness, excessive mannerism—all are here present. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York.) 


The popular pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle in this city 
has found time from his manifold duties to add another volume 
to his series of Biblical Biographies. In Ruth the Gleaner and 
Esther the Queen, Dr. W. M. Taylor, in his own inimitable way, 
crystallizes and applies the truths which naturally and forcefully 
flow from the lives of the two heroines whose namés are equally 
cherished by Jew and Gentile. These studies from typical 
womanhood, rich with the author’s spirit, will well repay the 
candid gleaner. (Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.50.}——-The 
same author's A/iracles of Our Saviour Expounded and Lllus- 
trated (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York) is another of his 
expositions of religious truth. In its preface he makes full 
acknowledgment of the ability, thoroughness, and scholarly 
power of Dean Trench’s “ Notes” on the same topics, but avers 
that in view of the meagerness of the homiletic element in them 
there is a call for something more direct and practical than the 
Archbishop supplied. In this Dr. Taylor is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. He has made good use in his book of later writers upon 
the Miracles than Trench, but he has not failed to put his own 
signal and well-known qualities of merit in the handling of 
Scripture into his dealing with themes in hand, making his 
book experimental and practical rather than apologetic. What 
appeared to be necessary in the latter department he has put 
into his introductory chapter. 


The story of Ferdinand Lassalle and Helene von Dé6nniges is. 
familiar to many American readers, and it is hardly necessary 
to say that it contains all the elements of a romance of the tragic 
sort. This story Mr. George Meredith has elaborated and 
worked out dramatically in the Zragic Comedians (Roberts- 
Brothers, Boston), one of the most powerful and vigorous works 
which he has yet given to the world. Contrasted with “ One of 
Our Conquerors,” its immediate predecessor, the “ Tragic Come- 
dians” shows an immense gain in clearness, directness, and 
force. In these respects it will take a first place among Mere- 
dith’s novels. Itis a story of great depth, in the reading of 
which one realizes how profound are the sp:ings of human pas- 
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sion and action, and how deep and inexplicable is the mystery 
of life. There is the touch of the great artist in the power with 
which these profounder impressions are conveyed, and the clear- 
ness with which the story is made to reveal its most tragic 
aspects. There is a fine poetic vein running through the book, 
which, dealing as it does with two persons of exceptional mind 
and soul, must rise to a very high intellectual level to give even 
intelligent expression to the romance that brought them together 
and the tragedy that separated them. Depth, brilliancy, imag- 
inative fervor, and a mastery of the human passions stand out 
very clearly in this story as the peculiar gifts of its writer. 


Brugsch’s History of Egypt from the Monuments has long 
been in the hands of students both in the French and English 
version. The new translation which lies before us will, how- 
ever, supersede both the French and the two-volume English 
edition, because it embodies the results of the Egyptian Explora- 


tion Fund in the discovery of Pithom, which explodes Brugsch- 


Bey’s theory of the Exodus, and it contains the account 
of the finding of the mummies of Seti I. and Rameses II. at 
Dahr el Bahari, with other new and important data. The con- 
venience of having all the work under one cover is great. And, in 
fact, for clearness, trustworthiness, and compendiousness, this 
account of the Egyptian dynasties is unexcelled. Just here it 
stops. For the religion, social life, philosophy, etc., of Egypt 
one will not refer to these pages, but within its limitations the 
work is unsurpassed. Lgyft Under the Pharaohs: A History 
Derived Entirely from the Monuments. By Heinrich Brugsch- 
Bey. A new edition, condensed and thoroughly revised by 
M. Brodrick, with map, plans, and_ illustrations. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


The Story of the “ Imitatio Christi,” by Leonard A. Wheat- 
:ey, begins the new series of the “ Book-Lovers’ Library.” In 
printing and paper the volume is charming, but the author dis- 
appoints us. His account of the genesis of the “ Imitatio” isa 
somewhat empty outline; his sketch of the Brothers of the Com- 
mon Life, and of Thomas of Kempen in particular, lacks life 
and color, and the long account of the controversy about the 
authorship is unsuitable for a popular work, as this is intended to 
be. The partof this book best done is not what will fascinate the 
general reader; z. ¢., the account of Dr. Hirsche’s investigations 
of the manuscripts, and a biblioSraphy of various editions and 
versions. The Imitation itself has been the favorite of souls as 
widely different as John Wesley and Auguste Comte, of Igna- 
tius Loyola and Matthew Arnold, R. F. Horton, General Gor- 
don, La Harpe, Leibnitz, George Eliot, and it has been trans- 
lated into almost every language, so that after the Bible it has 
the largest history of any book. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York.) 


The Acts of the Apostles, by E. G. Stokes, D.D., of Dublin 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York), we do not find a very 
valuable addition to our Biblical library. It does not compare 
for freshness of treatment with, for example, Marcus Dods on 
Genesis or George Adam Smith on Isaiah, in the same serres— 
the Expositor’s Bible. This volume covers the period down to, 
but not including, the conversion of St. Paul. It has apparently 
required a good deal of what the journalists style “ padding ” 
to fill out a volume of four hundred pages on this theme. If 
the author had required himself to treat the whole Book of 
Acts in one volume, he would have escaped the defect of dif- 
fuseness—a defect fatal in our time. And, escaping that, he 
would probably also have escaped some far-fetched and semi- 
allegorical interpretations, and some pious reflections, each of 
which are equally incongruous with the spirit of the present 
age, and of small value, if any, to the real student of Scripture. 


A Chicago Bible Class. By Ursula N. Gestefeld. (United 
States Book Company, New York.) Seventeen Bible studies 
selected from the New Testament are comprised in this volume. 
The treatment is allegorical throughout; ¢. g., the sin of Adam, 
of which all partake, is the mistaking of the visible thing for the 
thing in itself ; death, resurrection, and ascension are a process 
through which all life passes in its development from infancy 
into manhood, and which is consummated at the end of the 
mortal stage; Jesus's Sepulcher hewn out of rock is one which 
each of us must hew for himself “out of the solid rock of act- 
uality,” in which the dead self must be laid away, that we may 
rise to higher things. The author is far enough from ordinary 
ways of thinking to justify her claim, in the preface, to the name 
of “heretic,” yet there is much valuable spiritual thought in her 
Studies, though often far-fetched and obscurely expressed. 


Mr. George B. Loring’s A Year in Portugal, 1889-90 (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York), covers also a month spent in a trip 
to Rome, Gibraltar, and Seville. His aim has been to give a 
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view of the life of an American Minister abroad and to let light 
in upon the condition of Portugal, for he is inclined to 
believe that he saw many a scene which he should not have 
enjoyed had he been present as a private citizen. The knowl- 
edge of the country, moreover, is not extensive, and he has there- 
fore been led to sketch a land which has a most delightful 
climate and most charming scenery, which is full of romantic 
traditions, and has been the theater of some of the remarkable 
events in history. 


No one who loves dogs can fail to admire the portrait and 
the character of the little-fox-terrier whose life and adventures 
are described under the title 7eufel the Terrier. Teufel had 
the good fortune to be an artist’s dog, and his master made him 
the model for many pictures of dog life which make a great 
part of the charm of this very agreeable book. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Sir Edwin Arnold has been forced by ill health to abandon 
his lectures and readings in this country. 

—The book on Darwin which George J. Romanes is prepar- 
ing will have the title “ Darwin after Darwin.” 

—Whereas the usual number of copies published of an Eng- 
lish three-volume novel is 250 or 500, the number called for 
of Mrs. Ward's new story is 5,000. 

—Two volumes of discourses by that famous preacher, Dr. 
William Magee, the late Archbishop of York, will be published 
at once by Thomas Whittaker under the titles “Growth in 
Grace” and “ Christ the Light of all Scripture.” 

—Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, whose masterly translations of the 
Polish novels of Sienkiewicz have been so successful, has 
gone to Ireland, in the interest, it is reported, of the New York 
‘ Sun,” to collect stories and stores of folk-lore. 

—Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson writes thus to an English 
journal: “I shall be ever obliged to you if you will contradict 
a report which can only have been circulated in wantonness, 
though I now hear it from all quarters. I have no more inten- 
tion of leaving Samoa than of going to the North Pole. The 
climate and the life exactly suit me.”’ 

—A uniform edition of William Black’s novels is to be issued 
by the Harpers. The books are to be revised by the author. 
The first issue, “ The Daughter of Heth,” shows that the form 
of the series will be neat, convenient to handle, and of readable 
type. A portrait of Mr. Black serves as frontispiece, and is 
surely too youthful to represent his present appearance. 

—Mrs. Christine C. Brush, the author of “ The Colonel’s 
Opera Cloak” and “ Inside Our Gate,” died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on Wednesday of last week. Our readers will perhaps remem- 
ber a charming story from her pen published in The Christian 
Union last fall. Mrs. Brush was a contributor to the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” “ Harper’s Monthly,” “ Youth’s Companion,” and 
other periodicals. She was a daughter of the Rev. Dr. Jere- 
miah Chaplin, of Boston. 

—In the recently published “Letters of James Smetham” 
(Macmillan & Co.) is this characteristic bit about Ruskin: “I 
have had,” he writes in 1860, ‘some kind letters from Ruskin, 
one giving me leave to print anywhere, or anyhow, any opinion 
he may have expressed about my work in private letters, in bits 
or wholes, or how I like, and concluding by a very characteristic 
sentence: ‘I never wrote a private letter to any human being 
which I would not let a bill-sticker chalk up six feet high on 
Hyde Park wall, and stand myself in Piccadilly and say, “I 


said it.”’” 


Books Received 
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FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Words of Reconciliation. Vol. VII. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
McDougall, Marion G. Fugitive Slaves. 

Waite, George W., and George H. White. A Straight Roadto Cesar. $1.25. 
Whitney, W. D., and Mrs. 5. E. H. Lockwood. An English Grammar. 8o cts. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. NEW YORK 
“ag Og H., D.D. The Place of Authority in Matters of Religious 

elief. $1 75. 
Miiller, F. Max.’ Anthropological Religion. $3. 
A. LOVELL & CO.; NEW YORK 
Powell, Ella M. Winona. 50 cts. 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
Freytag, Gustav. The Lost Manuscript. $1. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Carlyle, Thomas. Lectures on the History ot Literature. $1. 
Andrews, Samuel J. The Life Q! Our Lord. $2.50. 
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Outlook in Temperance 


The liquor-dealers in New York State 
introduced a billinto both branches of the 
Legislature which permits all-night licenses 
for ball-rooms, forbids policemen to ask for 
liquor on days or at hours when its sale 
is prohibited, repeals the Civil Damage 
Law, and, finally, opens the saloon on Sun- 
days after one o’clock. Both branches of 
the Legislature are Democratic, and of 
course the liquordealers will threaten 
hostility to that party in the coming Presi- 
dentjal election if their demands are re- 
jectéd. The worst of it is that they can 
be relied upon to remember their threats, 
as was \shown by the difference of thirty 
thousand between the votes for Cleveland 
ll four years ago. Nevertheless, 
we Believe that this bill can be defeated. 
In the campaign of last November Gov- 
ernor Flower did not in any degree owe 
his victory to the saloons. Mr. Fassett, 
the Republican candidate, reminded the 
liquor-dealers that the Republican Senate 
last year passed the measures they cared 
most for, and the Democratic Assembly 
defeated them. Furthermore, the “ Wine 
and Spirit Gazette” supported Mr. Fas- 
sett and attacked Governor Flower for the 
comparative puritanism of his personal 
habits. Inasmuch as the Democratic 
party lost in this city, and made its 
gains in the country, and most of its new 
members are from the rural districts, the 
liquor-dealers’ bill can be defeated 7 foto 
if the temperance people of the State will 
write to their representatives urging such 
defeat. Even the Tammany delegation 
will not be solid in support of the in- 
famous clause. granting all-night liquor 
dJicenses to the ball-rooms where the young 
girls of the working classes must dance, if 
they dance at all. Assemblyman Con- 
nelly last year voted against this bill, 
though his organization threatened him 
with the severest discipline if he did so. 
His majority was cut down from three 
thousand two years ago to three or four 
hundred this year, but he is back in the 
Assembly, and can be counted upon to do 
his duty. Assemblyman Conneliy is a 
Catholic in sympathy with Father Elliott 
and the Paulist Fathers. The petitions 
which these priests circulated against this 
bill defeated it last year. If the Protest- 
ant churches do their duty the entire de- 
mands of the liquor-dealers will be re- 
jected. 


There is one feature of this New York 
bill which suggests a principle of universal 
application. The liquor-dealers wish to 
restrict the amount of local option allowed 
to communities, but increase the power of 
local Excise Commissioners to decide what 
fees and what regulations shall be imposed. 
W hat the liquor-dealers want is to get the 
whole question out of the sight of the peo- 
ple. The control of Excise Commission- 
ers suits them better than the control of the 
legislatures, and the control of the legisla- 
tures suits them better than the control of 
the people themselves. No one of us has 
a right to condemn Excise Commissioners 
severely when they give way to pressure 
brought to beaf by the liquor interest. 
Where officers are appointed, the active 
friendship of fifty saloon-keepers or five 
bank presidents or one railroad president is 
worth more than the passive friendship of 
five hundred ordinary citizens. It is the 
special interests which are in politics as a 
matter of business that are certain to be 
heard in the councils where appointments 
are being deliberated upon, as well as in 
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the caucuses where nominations are made. 
For an Excise Commissioner to resist the 
demand of the organized and active work- 
ers, and conform to the unexpressed wishes 
of the rank and file of the people, is to cut 
off from himself all hope of political ad- 
vancement, if not the hope of reappoint- 
ment to his present position. This power 
cannot be trusted to commissioners. The 
people themselves must constitute the 
licensing board. No saloon ought to be 
licensed unless a majority of the residents 
within two hundred yards of it sign the 
petition for it. If the distance is made 
half a mile, as it has been in Hyde Park, 
Chicago, so much the better, but certainly 
every neighborhood ought to be allowed 
to exclude saloons if a majority of the peo- 
ple wish it, and in the residence districts of 
even the largest and worst cities a major- 
ity do wish it. Our programme is neigh- 
borhood option and township option in the 
States where there is now free liquor, and 
county option in States where township 
option is already established. In States 
like Kansas, where the population is homo- 
geneous and State prohibition can be en- 
torced by local sentiment in practically all 
of the communities, we should be sorry to 
have State prohibition overthrown. The 
Christian Union believes that the dram- 
shop is an evil,and that no community ought 
to license the sale of liquor to be drunk 
upon the premises if it has the power to 
prevent such sale. Where a lawis upheld 
by public sentiment, the law educates pub- 
lic sentiment; in this the Prohibitionists 
are right. Where a law is forced upon a 
community against public sentiment, it 
educates public sentiment against it. 


The temperance programme which the 
young Emperor of Germany has proposed 
has been accepted by the Council 
and brought before the Reichstag. The 
bill has been previously described in 
these columns, and is, for Germany, ex- 
ceedingly radical. Itrestricts the num ber 
of licenses that can be issued; it restricts 
the morning hours during which liquor 
can be sold; it requires the keepers of 
saloons to pay for the expenses of taking 
home their patrons who become drunk, 
and, what is more than all the rest, per- 
mits the authorities to send habitual druak- 
ards to inebriate asylums, there to be de- 
tained until they have procured medical 
certificates setting forth that they have 
been cured of their habit of getting drunk. 
Bonfort’s “ Wine and Spirit Circular” 
humorously suggests that “it will be pos- 
sible to secure a large revenue for the 
Empire by taxing the incomes of medical 
men who furnish the certificates of cure.” 
The measure is probably somewhat in ad- 
vance of the present public sentiment in 
Germany, but its introduction and accept- 
ance by the Council marks progress. 


The editor of the “ Christian Advocate,” 
in commenting upon the seizure of cider- 
brandy distilleries in the State of Con- 
necticut, indulges in some interesting rem- 
iniscences concerning the change that has 
taken place even in the Methodist denom- 
ination on the subject of drinking. In 
the General Conference of 1812, he says, 
the Rev. Joseph Axley tried five times in 
vain to secure the passage of a resolution 
“that no station or local preacher should 
retail spirituous or malt liquors without 
forfeiting his ministerial character among 
us.” The Conference would go no fur- 


ther than to pass the following: 


It is with regret we have seen the use of ardent 
spirits, dram-drinking, and so forth, in common 
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among the Methodists. We have endeavored to 
suppress the practice by our example, but it is neces- 
sary that we add precept to example, and we really 
think it not consistent with the character of a Chris- 
tian to be immersed in the practice of distilling or 
retailing an article so destructive to the morals of 
society. 

Mr. Axley succeeded in getting a motion 
prohibiting preachers to distill or retail 


spirituous liquors passed in 1816. 


The People’s party and the Prohibi- 
tionists have been conferring together in a 
good many States, and the People’s party 
shows decided leanings toward Prohibition. 
In Michigan its State convention adopted 
a prohibition plank by a vote of 125 to 
63. In Massachusetts a conference has 
been held but no agreement reached. The 
People’s party's representatives wished 
the sale of liquor to be given over into 
the hands of the public authorities, 
and the Prohibitionists demanded that it 
be prohibited altogether. Nevertheless, 
the conference indicated that the two 
bodies were not so very far apart, for if 
the dram-shops are prohibited altogether 
the sale of liquor for medicinal purposes 
must still be carried on, and it can be car- 
ried on most safely by a public officer who 
has no incentive of private gain to push 
his business. In Maine, it will be remem- 
bered, there are public officers in charge 
of places for such sale of liquor. Tem- 
perance reform in Sweden and Norway 
has proceeded entirely upon the line rec- 
ommended by the People’s party—namely, 
that of complete public control. We should 
not be surprised at its gradual introduc- 
tion here, though the local public, and not 
the National public, will probably have 
the supervision of the officers in charge of 
the local station. A conference held in 
Chicago week before last, at which Igna- 
tius Donnelly, of Minnesota; General 
Weaver, of lowa; Mrs. Diggs, represent- 
ing the Farmers’ Alliance of Kansas; and 
Mr. Washburne, of Massachusetts, and 
Miss Frances E. Willard were present, 
resulted in the passage of the two follow- 
ing resolutions : 

First—That money should be issued by the general 
Government in sufficient quantities to prevent the 
intervention of private institutions, and such money 
should be a full legal tender for all debts, both pub- 
lic and private. 

Second —That the saloon is the great enemy of re- 

form in these matters. As the chief fountain of cor- 
ruption in our politics, we denounce its pernicious 
influence upon our country and demand its suppres- 
All over the country radicals upon the 
temperance question are generally radicals 
upon the labor question, and vice versa. 
This is not to be wondered at, for in large 
measure the temperance question is a 
labor question, and those who have it 
most deeply at heart are those who care 
most that the lives of the laboring people 
should be under more just and wholesome 
conditions. 


The United States Senate has reconsid- 
ered its action of a year ago refusing to rati- 
fy the Brussels treaty for the suppression of 
the African slave trade and the restriction 
of the African drink traffic. In ratifying 
this treaty the Senate expressly disclaimed 
sanctioning the present or ultimate parti- 
tion of African territory among the powers 
signing the treaty. The French Govern- 
ment signed this treaty with a proviso that 
no right of search should be given the 
signatory powers of vessels suspected of 
slave-trading. Until this condition affixed 
by France shall have been accepted by the 
other fifteen signers the treaty does not go 
into effect. 
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Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 
to The Christian Union, accompanied with a p: stage 
stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 
oy the paper or by personal letter. The answer will 

given as promptly as practicable.]| 


I noticed in a report of one of Dr. Abbott’s recent 
sermons that he said that the New Testament no- 
where expressly states that Jesus Christ is God. 
Possibly he was misquoted. If, however, he did 
make the statement, may! not call his attention to 
1 John v., 20, where, in speaking of the Son of God, 
John said, ** This is the true God and eternal life.” 

5S. 

There is some uncertainty as to the in- 
terpretation of this passage, and some of 
the older commentators (Calvin, the 
Fathers, Stier, and others) take the view 
implied by our correspondent, viz., that 
John means that Jesus Christ is “ the true 
God.” But the other view better suits the 
context and John’s teaching elsewhere, 
and is the view adopted by the best mod- 
ern scholars whose orthodoxy no one ques- 
tions. It is the view maintained in the 
commentaries of Meyer, Alford, and West- 
cott. We give it here in the words of the 
latter: “The pronoun [this] gathers up 
the revelation indicated in the words which 
precede (comp. John i., 2, note): This 
Being—this One who is true, who is 
revealed through and in his Son—is the 
true God and lifeeternal, In other words, 
the revelation of God as Father in Christ 
(comp. ii., 22f.) satisfies, and can alone 
satisty, the need of man. To know God 
as Father is eternal life (John xvii., 3); 
and so Christ has revealed him (i., 2).” 


Your protest against the International Sunday- 
School Lessons attracted my sympathy in its open- 
ing words, but stirred my sadness in its general 
thought. ‘The case made against the course is that 
“it utterly fails to give those who pursue it any sys- 
tematic knowledge of the Bible in any respect, liter- 
ary, historical, theological, or ethical.” Is it true, 
then, that the object of Sunday-school teaching is to 
impart a knowledge of the diterature or history of the 
Bible, or a knowledge of a system of theology or 
ethics? Is it these, or any one of these things, that 
the great army of Sunday-school teachers is arrayed 
to accomplish? To me, the use of the twenty or 
thirty minutes the teacher has with those under his 
charge to teach literature or history, even of the 
Bible, is like feeding them with husks. ‘The discus” 
sion of systems of theology or ethics is like the fur" 
nishing of stoves without fire. I, too, have felt to 
protest against the course of lessons, but only 
because they were not such as were strong for Gos- 
pel work, Good news, not literature ; salvation, not 
history ; daily food, not theology, for Sunday-school 
work! Our theological schools furnish enough of 
these things for our people—yes, too much for our 
day. Were there more of Gospel and less of theol- 
ogy there, our pulpits would have larger salvation 
power. W. H, 

There are two distinct uses of the Bible 
—the preacher’s and the teacher’s. The 
preacher takes a single text or a brief pas- 
sage, and makes it the basis and occasion 
for direct, practical, and spiritual instruc- 
tion and exhortation. The teacher also 
uses the Bible for spiritual ends, but aims 
to make his pupils acquainted with the 
Bible, and leaves the Bible to do its own 
spiritual work. Both forms of work are of 
great importance. In our judgment, the 
latter form has been almost wholly neg- 
lected in Sunday-school work, as it is per- 
haps necessarily neglected by the pulpit; 
and we desire to see the Bible itself taught 
to our congregations by a broad and com- 
prehensive survey of its general teaching, 
not merely used as a basis for lay preach- 
ing on isolated texts in congregations 
called classes and by preachers called Sun- 
day-school teachers. 


I have read many allusions lately, in the theologi- 
cal discussions of the past year, about “‘ errancy and 
inerrancy of the Scriptures.”’ I have watched care- 
fully for a list of the alleged errors. The only one I 
have seen mentioned, in your paper or any other. or 
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book, is on page 63 of January 9g issue, “Is it lawful 
to heal,” etc. In the second succeeding paragraph 
Dr. Dods says, * The inaccuracies which do occur 
. . » that one is ashamed to point them out.”’ I write 
to ask if there is any schedule or list of ** inaccuracies 
of the Bible,” and if so, where I can find the sum 
total of them, as drawn out by those most desirous 
of destroying the faith in literal verbal inspiration. 
F. O. A. 

We have no inclination to furnish a list 
of inaccuracies in the Bible. They are 
valuable only as showing that the doctrine 
of verbal inspiration or of dictation is not 
tenable. Speaking generally, the quota- 
tions in the New Testament from the Old 
Testament are rarely verbally accurate. 
The pretended chronology of the Old Tes- 
tament often appears to be inaccurate, and 
the different accounts of the same event 
given by the four evangelists differ in 
details, showing in such details just such 
inaccuracy as would exist in the honest 
reports of independent witnesses in our 
time. These inaccuracies do not, in our 
judgment, have any tendency to weaken 
the spiritual and moral value of the Scrip- 
ture. 


Have the kindness to tell me what is known of the 
personal appearance of Jesus Christ. 1 suppose it is 
conceded that in usual representations of him the 
face and figure are Greek, at least they are not 
Hebrew. H. M.S. 


Nothing whatever is known. All repre- 
sentations are ideal. A few weeks ago 
the “ Christian at Work ’ (New York) had 
an article containing a number of these. 


If * R. R.,” who asks in The Christian Union of 
January 23 where works on Madame Blavatsky, or 
Theosophy, may be obtained, will write to Mr. 
William Q. Judge, P. O. Box 2,659, New York, he 
will get a list Of all theosophical books and papers 
published. R. N.S. 


Char 


[Uncle Peter wiil endeavor to answer any question that 
fuzzies the YOUNG FOLKS. Sut he makes these condi- 


tions : 

ist. The full name wd address of the inquirer must 
accompany each question—not jor puslication, but jor 
identification. 

2d. Always give the number of the paragraph in 
referring to questionsand answers previously published. 

3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

ath. The questioner must senda two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uncle f’eer to use Ais discret on as to 
enhegver he shall reply through the paper or through the 
mail. 

5th. The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle 
Feter time to ge’ the desired information Uf he does not 
possess it himself. in erdinary cases it will take from 
three to four weeks to make an answer. 

oth. Nobody must eapect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.| 


869. | was interested in the list of books of refer- 
ence for a stationary journey in Germany given in 
paragraph 651, December 19. Will you kindly fur- 
nish a similar list of books for a club which is to 
take up the study of Greece? P. 5s hee 

The best maps of Greece are those 
printed in Germany, for the reason that 
German archzologists have been most 
prominent in the work of excavating and 
restoring. Probably either Christern or 
Westermann could obtain H. Kiepert’s 
* Neuer Handatlas” No. 25 a. It is en- 
titled “ Kénigreich Hellas, oder Griechen- 
land,” and is very perfect and of convenient 
size, with the additional advantage of being 
mounted on linen. Indispensable books 
of reference are: Smith’s “ History of 
Greece,” Murray’s “ Handbook on Greece 
and the lonian Islands,” “ The Age of 
Fable,” by bBullinch. Read Oman’s 
“History of Greece;” Historical Es- 
says, Second Series, by E. A. Freeman— 
“ Ancient Greece and Medizval Italy,” 
“ Mr, Gladstone’s Homer and the Homeric 
Ages,” “The Historians of Athens,” 
“he Athenian Democracy,” “ Alexander 
the Great,” “Greece During the Mace- 
donian Period;’ Historical Essays, 
Third Series, by E. A. Freeman—* First 
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Impressions of Athens,” “ Medieval and 
Modern Greece,” “ The Southern Slaves ” 
(these are Essays VII., VIII., and IX.); 
“The History of Ancient Art,” by John 
Winkelmann; “Greece and Rome,” by 
Jakob von Falke; ‘“Laocoén,” by Les- 
sing; “ History of Greek Literature,” by 
J. P. Mahaffy; the translation from the 
“ Attica ” of Pausanias entitled “ Mytholo- 
gy and Monuments of Ancient Athens,” 
by Harrison and Verrall; Books 1V. and 
V.of “ The Ancient World and Christian- 
ity,” by E. de Pressensé; “ Social Life in 
Greece,” by J. P. Mahaffy; Taine’s “ Art 
in Greece ;” “ L’Archéologie Grecque,” by 
M. Collignon; “ Greek Life and Thought,” 
by J. P. Mahaffy; “The Greek World 
under Roman Sway,” by J. P. Mahaffy ; 
Schliemann’s “Mycenze and Tiryns ;” 
extracts from “ Childe Harold;” “ The 
Peloponnesus,” by Wyse; “ Maid of 
Athens: A Novel,” by Justin McCarthy ; 
“Rambles and Studies in Greece,” by 
J. P. Mahaffy; “The Epic of Hades,” 
by Lewis Morris; “ The Islands of the 
fEgean,” by Tozer; “ Greece ” (The Story 
of the Nations). 

If the club work is to be very thorough, 
it would be interesting to add to this list 
Ueberweg's “ History of Philosophy” and 
some of the classics. 


855. 1. often hear of the “ Dead March in Saul.’” 
What and by whom is “Saul,” of which | never 
heard in any other connection ? A. Le Ps 

The Oratorio of “ Saul” was written by 
Handel in 1838; the Biblical relatioas be- 
tween Saul aud David are closely followed. 
The March occurs in the third scene, alter 
the arrival of the Amalekite with the tid- 
ings of the death of Saul and Jonathan. 


792. Can you tell me where to find the full ac- 
count of the Colony at Muunt Wollaston referred 
toin Hawthorne’s * May-pole of Merry Mount”? 
Anu has any other story ever been written about it? 
What are the best lives of Arnold to give a student 
the best understanding of him both betore and after 
his treachery? What books tell about the social 
life, language, and customs of the Kevolutionary 
times? Who is the editor of * Harper’s Maga- 
zine’’? E. W. 

(a) There is an account of the colony of 
“* Merry Mount” in John Goodwin's “ Pil- 
grim Republic,” published by Ticknor & 
Cu., Boston. (4) | do not know of any 
Life off Arnold, but you will find all the 
facts about him in the encyclopedias. (c) 
‘The first volume of McMaster’s * History 
of the United States ;” John Fiske’s Be- 
ginnings of New England” and “ War 
for Independence’ (Riverside edition for 
young people); Edward Eggkston’s 
* American History ;” Alice Morse Earle’s 
“Sunday in New England” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). (@) Henry M. Alden. 


823. (a) Do you know of any stories of Chaucer’s 
tales or poems, something like Charles and Mary, 
Lamb’s “Tales trom Shakespeare ;” or Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales” and Legend of Good Women” 
in modern English? ~ lt so, where can get it? 
Please tell me something of Jane of France, wife 
of Louis XIII1. (1 think). L. F. 5S. 


(a) “Chaucer for Children,” by Mrs. 
Haweis, can be obtained through Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, of this city. (6) Jeanne, 
the second daughter of Louis XAl., mar- 
ried the son of the Duke of Orleans. Her 
husband became Louis X11. The mar- 
riage took place when the bridegroom was 
fourteen years old. He obtained adivorce 
in 1499. Scott’s “Quentin Durward” has 
Jeanne as one of its characters. 


8s1. In reply to “ E. B. B.,” No. 769, January 16, 

I can only say that, after years of watching for the 

source of the quotation mentioned, I have seen 

it traced back to St. Augustine of Fippo by some 
reliable modern writer, whose name I cannot recall. 
1. G. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS 


Vermont 
Vol. 14 of American Commonwealths. 
By Row.anp E. Rosinson. With 
a Map. $1.25. 


Vermonters are proud of their State; and in this 
book Mr. Robinson, who is an honored son of Ver- 
mont, shows how valid is their pride. 


Miss Bagg’s Secretary 
A West Point Romance, by CLARA 
Louise BuRNHAM, author of The 
Mistress of Beech Knoll,” “ Young 
Maids and Old,” etc. $1.25. 
A very readable story, and a story very well worth. 


Next Door 


A Novel, by CLARA LovISE BURNHAM. 
New Edition. $1.25. 


“A book so thoroughly entertaining that it will 
easily bear a second reading.’”’—Soston Transcrift. 


The Early Renaissance 
and Other Essays 


A book of special interest to all stu- 
dents and lovers of Art, by JAMES 
M. Hoppin, Professor of Art in 
Yale University, author of “Old 
England,” etc. 8vo, $2.00. 


*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 East 17th St., New York 


THE PLAN OF THE AGES 


Presents a harmonious view of the Word of God as 
a whole, and is a serious and philosophical review of 
“the plan of salvation” as laid down in the Book 
of books. No authority is quoted except the Bible, 
the writer stating that it is his endeavor to divorce 
his subject as completely as possible from all 
opinions of men,and to give his readers the truth 
undefiled from the fountain-head. The work is 
admirable in many ways, being produced in a style 
sufficiently pleasant and attractive to at once fix the 
attention of the reader, while the subject-matter, 
relating as it does to the “ old, old story,” can never 
grow prosy or dull. As a reference-book for the 
Bible student it is invaluable, and no Christian 
household should be without it. 
SAALFIELD & FITCH, Publishers, 
No. 12 Bible House, - New York City. 
Leatherette Binding, 350 Pages, so Cents. 


Not All in Vain 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE, author of “ The Three 
Miss Kings,” “ My Guardian,” etc. 1I2mo. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

The latest previous novel by Ada Cambridge (“ The 
Three Miss Kings ’’) has received the unstinted ap- 
proval of numerous:critics. The.quality of work in 
**Not All in Vain” shows in some respects a dis- 
tinct advance in literary merit and vigor of construc- 
tion. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp STREET, New YORK 


INVALUABLE TO 


Bible Students 
Christ in the Old Testament: 


Or, The Great Argument. By W. H. 
TuHomson, M.A., M.D. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


**We have read this book from beginning to end. In 
fact, it goes without saying that this is so to any reader 
who will get ten pages into it. It is impossible to lay it 
down. . . . It is so clear, so coxmnected, so cogent in its 
reasoning, that one feel: the same delight as in listening 
to a great advocate arguing a point of law before able 
judges. . . . We commend the book to all our readers, 
and more especially to the clergy.”’—CAurchman, N. Y 


The Land and the Book ; 


Or, Biblical Illustrations Drawn from 
the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery, of the 
Holy Land. By WiLttam M. 
THomson, D.D. With Maps and 
Many Illustrations. Handsome 
Popular Edition in three volumes. 
Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 


$9.00 per Set; Half Leather, 
$12.00. (Sold only in Sets.) 
Volume I. SourTHERN PALESTINE 


AND JERUSALEM.—Volume II. CEN- 
TRAL PALESTINE AND PHcENICIA.—Vol- 
ume III. LEBANON, DAMASCUS, AND 
BEYOND JORDAN, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, carriage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, 
on receipt of the price. 


DELIGHTFUL NEW BOOKS 


THE EXACT TRUTH. By Pansy. 12mo. socents. 


Girls of thirteen and upwards will thoroughly enjoy this 
bright girls’ book, in which the heroine telis her storv by 
means of an entertaining diary. The Golden Texts serve 
as mottoes, and a pleasant, suggestive story is connected 
with each one. 


IMMORTAL HOPES. Compiled by Mary J. C. 
Foster. Introduction by J. M. Bucxiey, D.D. 
24mo, clo:h, with gold and silver. so cents. 

This dainty volume contains such exquisite poems as 
“There is No Death,” “ The Undiscovered Country,’’ 
etc., with beautitul full-page illustrations. 

ter offeri 1g. 


THE STORY OF NEW MEXICO. By Horatio 
O. Lapp, A.M. 8vo. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 
There is all the charm of romance in these stirrin 
annals of an ancient and picturcoqus country. in which 
the gallant struggles and heroic endurance of Christian 

martyrs formed a thriiling part. 


THE STORY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Story of the States’ Series. By Eowarp EverrttT 
Hace. 8vo. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 

Of all the histories of the Old Bav State, this is the most 
unique and attractive. Dr. e has invested the salient 
points with a power and interest that make them seem like 
new. 


MY LADY LECEND. Translated fromthe Swedish 
of ALBREKT SeGeRSTEDT by Anna M. Rydingsvard 
(Baroness von Proschwitz). 12mo0. $1.25. 

Dr. Segerstedt has been called the Hans Christian 
Andersen of Sweden. There is a genial moral running 
through these charming prose-poems, many of which are 
ideally exquisite in spiritual thought. 

THE PARKERTOWN DELECATE. By 
Grace Livincston, author of * A Chautauqua Idyl,”’ 
A Little Servant,” etc. 12amo. Illustrated. cents. 

A bright, attractive Christian Endeavor story, which 
brings out its lesson in pleasing form. 

*,° At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 


A lovely 


either by or 


For anything 
| Beecher | 
Books | 


New York City. 


The Symmetry of Life 


AN ADDRESS TO YOUNG MEN 
BY THE RT. REV. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


16mo, paper, 25 cents. 


“It seems to me the noblest and most inspiring word 
uttered for a long, long time to yoing men... . Reliev- 
ing that ‘others interested in young men may desire it in 
booklet form as much as I do, I venture to ask its reprint, 
as iv will greatly increase the sweep of its influence. . . . 
Nothing Drummond has ever said seems to me compar- 
able with this sermon in the magnetic, the moving 
quality.” —Z rtracts from Letter to the Publishers. 


MEDITATIONS 
ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By THOMAS A Kempi!s. Translated and edited by 
The Ven. Archdeacon Wright and the Rev. S 
Kettlewell. With a Preface by the latter. r2mo, 
442 pages, cloth, $1.25; white cloth, gilt, $1.75. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Wri cht of England and the Rev. 

S. Kettlewell, who is the leading authority in Europe on 

all matters relating to Thomas Kempis and ** The 

Brothers of Common Life ” have for tne past two years 

been at work translating and editing tnis very seenmakable 

treatise, which is quite unknown to the world at large. 

Its story is ably given in the preface. The Archbishop of 

Canterbury has read each part o: the work as it has come 

trom the priot-r, and the work is dedicated to him. 


ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY 
A SERIES OF SERMONS 
By the Rev. Hucu Price Hueues, M.A., of the 
West End Wesleyan Mission, London. Being 
Vol. 4 of the “Preachers of the Age” series. 
12mo, 14 sermons, 190 pages, portrait, $1.25. 


For sale at bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


E. DUTTON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York 


For Musicat People. 


Easter Music. All kinds for Sunday-Schools 


and Churches. Complete list furnished on appli- 
cation. W. Root’s New Course in St 

for the Male and Female Voice. The clearest 
and most concise methods in existence. Price of 
each volume 1-9 in paper; $2.00in cloth. Story 
of a Musical Life, bv Geo. F. Root. A most 
fascinating autobiography, by one of America’s 
best known composers. Price $1.25. King 
Rudeness, by Jas. R. Murray, a charming new 
Cantata for children. Price 30 cents. Popular 
College Songs. The best collection in the mar- 
ket, contains the latest and best songs, 132 pages. 
Price 50 cents. Anthem Jewels, by ff. P. 
Danks. Anthems for opening and closing of 
services, offertory, etc., etc.. 64 pages. Brice 
35 cents. Collections of Latest and Best 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Complete 
hists of contents furnished on application. 

THE MUSICAL VISITOR contains anthems and 
voluntaries for choirs and organists, in addition 
to choice reading matter. Published monthly. 
Price 15 cents a single copy, $1.50 a year. Special 
terms to clubs. 

——PUBLISHED BY— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sone Muste Co., The John Church Co,, 
2oo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


NOW READY. PART Il. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Reader 


REVISED AND IMPROVED 
By T. F. SEWARD and B. C. UNSELD. 


A course of Instruction and Practice in the Tonic Sol-fa 
method of teaching singing, with a choice collection o 
music suitable for schools and singing classes. In two 

arts: Part I. contains the first four Steps of the method; 
Part Il. contains the fifth and sixth Steps, Voice Culture, 
and a course of exercises in the Staff notation. Price, 
each Part, 35 cents per cooy by mail: $30 per 100 by 
express. Complete in one volume, 60 cents by mail; $50 
per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
8:1 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. oth St., New York. 


Who? When? and What ? 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CIVILIZATION 
Authors, Discoverers, Inventors, 
Artists, and Composers. 


. Valuable addition to our Books of Reference. 
** Sincerely thy friend, Joun G. WuitTTier. 


On sale at all beoksellers. Price 50 cents. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE, 52 East 23d St., N. Y. 
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Railways and Pleasure 


Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described, 
by the Recreation Department of The Chris- 
tian Union, New York. 


Dalby Springs, Bowie County, Texas: Their 
Location and Remedial Value. 16 pages. 

Eureka Springs, Ark.: Descriptive and Histor- 
ical. 32 pages, illustrated. 

Golden Montana: A Description of the State. 
10-page folder, with map. 

Scottish Highlands, England, Ireland, Paris, 
and the Conti ent, via Anchor Line. 32 
pages, illustrated. 

San Antonio, Texas: Healthfvl, Historic, Pic- 
turesque. A Natural Sanitarium. 24 pages, 
illustrated. 

Virginia Beach, Va.: Famous Ocean Resort. 
24-page folder, illustrated. 

Vineland, N. J., Health Influences of the Cli- 
mate of. The Baker House and Sur- 
roundings. 36 pages. 

Western Resorts: A Description of. Health 
and Pleasure Resorts reached via the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 160 pages, illustrated 
and map. 


CALIFORNIA, MEXICO, TEXAS 


The Sunset Route of the Southern Pacific Co. 
begins at New Orleans. It runs through the rich 
semttropical region of the South, revealing the 
fine old plantations, the charming city of New 
Orleans, the great farms where cotton, rice. sugar, 
and tobacco are cultivated, a glimpse of Mexican 
civilization in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
ruins of cities and castles giving hints of a civiliza- 
tion so old that hardly a record of it remains in his- 
tory, and upon entering California takes us through 
the famous orange, lemon, and olive orchards, on 
through the great San Joaquin Valley, with its world- 
famous orchards and raisin vineyards, and so to San 
Francisco. 

The Ogden Route is the oldest, and with many 
the favorite, overland road to California, running 
directly from Ogden across the table-lands ot 
Utah and Nevada, crossing the snow-crowned 
Sierra Nevada, and passing through the old placer- 
mining region that Bret Harte has made famous with 
his stories, and across the Sacramento Valley to 
San Francisco. This line has a dining-car service 
connecting through to Chicago and the Atlantic sea- 


ard. 

The Shasta Route runs from Portland, Ore., to 
San Francisco, traversing the richest and most 
attractive regions of Oregon, including the Wil- 
lamette and Rogue River Valleys, and penetrating, by 
daring feats of cnginosring, the tremendous mountain 
barrier separating California and Oregon. ‘This 
stretch of mountain scenery, occupying a whole day 
to pass through, has no equal on the continent for 
grandeur, beauty, and variety. After crossing the 
Siskiyous we descend into California, and at once 
there rises into view the noblest of all the snow-clad 
earth-giants of North America—Mount Shasta, a 
majestic extinct volcano standing guard over the 
finest of Nature’s panoramas. The road drops down 
the gorge of the Sacramento River, and then emerges 
into the broad Sacramento Valley, through whose 
vast oe fields and orchards it pursues its way to 
San Francisco. 

All of these three routes have close connections 
with Eastern lines; and the approaches to them by 
other roads are ayy | rich in diversified scenery. 

It is not alone in bringing people to California 
that the lines of the Southern Pacific are rich in 
special attractions. All the desirable parts of the 

tate are reached by the main or subsidiary lines of 
the company. When this is said the almost endless 
list of California’s wonders and attractions is sug- 
gested. These include things which are found in no 
other corner of the world; and they are indeed mar- 
vels of Nature’s caprice and magnificence. 

Any desired information concerning California 
and the best way for seeing it will be furnished by 
the following agents of the ‘Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, who will also mail beautiful descriptive 
pees. maps, and time-tables upon application. 

hese eqente also represent the Mexican Inter- 
national Rk. K., the shortest Broad-guage Line to Old 
Mexico, and the H. & T. C. R. R. to all the prin- 
cipal points in Texas. They also represent the 
Morgan Line Steamers, running to Havana, Florid 
and Central America; the Occidental & Orienta 
S.5. Line, to Japan and China, and the Oceanic 
S. S. Co., to Australia: E. Hawley. Ass’t General 
Traffic Manager, or L. H. Nutting, Eastern Passen- 
ger Agent, No. 343 Broadway and No. 1 Battery 

lace New York City. 


PPLETONS HAND-BOOK 

OF WINTER RESORTS. Com- 

plete information as to winter sani- 

tariums, and places of resort in the 

United States, West Indies, Bermudas, and 

Mexico. Revised to date. With Maps, Illus- 

trations, Railroad Fares, etc. At all book- 
stores. 50 cents. 


TOURS 


AMERICAN, 


FUROPEAN 


ORIENTAL 


Tours to all parts of the World 


The announcement of any tour to any part 
of the world, personally conducted or other- 
wise, may be had free on application to the 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


New Jersey 


A VISIT TO ATLANTIC. 


City, N. J., the far-famed health and pleasure resort, is either delight or disgust, charm or chill, 
biessedness or blues,—it depends on where you stay. ‘ 

You will find a new joy in a sprimg visit—if you choose a house where you can enjoy 
even a cold, rainy day,—where heated rooms, open grate tires. hot and cold sea-water baths in the ‘ 
ME CHALFONTE invalicsand pleasure-seekers 


A beautiful booklet, with illustrations. will show you what the house is like. Sent free. ( 
Address THE CHALFONTE., Alilantic City. New Jersey. 


house, make youindependent of weather. In 
are secure of comfort in storm or sunshine. 


Arkansas 


Florida 


Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


A new, modern-built, fireproof, and strictly first-class hotel, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

The Most Elegant Bath-house in the Country. 
Beautifully located; superbly appointed ; senitery con- 

struction perfect; spacious observatory; delightful park 

and grounds. Letters of inquiry promptly answered. 
i Take Iron Mountain Kailway, St. Louis, to Hot 

Springs. R. E. JACKSON, MANAGER. 


Hot Springs, Arkansas 
The New Waverly Hotel 


Situated on an elevation North and above Bath Houses; 
beautiful and unobstructed scenery, pure mountain air, a 
fine spring of cool flowing water on premises. Two lines 
of street cars pass the door. Bath Houces within a b 

Strictly first-class. Reasonable rates. 
M. N. WOOD & B. D. WHILDEN, 
Lessees and Ma 


California 


HOTEL RAMONA 


Overlooking the beautiful little city of San Luis Obispo, 
California. Pamphlets free. H. W. LAKE, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
soonest BARNETT, Proprietor. 


THE 
HOTEL METROPOLE, 
DENVER. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN. 


IN A DRY CLIMATE WITH PERPETUAL SUNSHINE, FREEDOM 
FROM RAINY SEASONS, AND AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE OF APPOINTMENT 
AND EXCELLENCE OF CUISINE AND SERVICE. RESTAURANT AND 
CAFE, A LACARTE, OPEN FROM 6 A.M. TO MIDNIGHT. PRIVATE 
DINING ROOMS WITH SERVICE OF ROYAL WORCESTER, DELINIER, 
REDON, COPELAND, ROYAL VIENNA AND HAVILAND WARES. 8YSTEM 
OF SANITATION, THE MOST PERFECT IN EXISTENCE. 

BUSH & ADSIT. 


FLORIDA 


THREE CHARMING 
WINTER RESORTS 


Tue TAMPA BAY HOTEL 
TAMPA 


Described by a writer as “‘a moderp 
wonder of the world.”’ 
Magnificent in its complete furnishings and sur- 
roundings. OPENED JAN, 11. 
J. H. KING, Manager. 


THE SEMINOLE 


WINTER PARK 
Now Open for the Season 


Appointments, service, and cuisine unsurpassed. 
F. C. CAMPBELL, Manager- 


THE INN 


PORT TAMPA 


On the pier, over the waters of Tampa Bay. A 
unique structure, richly furnished and complete in 
every detail of service. Facilities for midwinter 
bathing and boating. 

OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR. 


C. E. HOADLEY, Manager. 


For circulars and other information, apply to 
Hotel Managers or to 
J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern Agent, 
FRED. ROBLIN, Trav. Pass. Agent, 


261 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


THE DUVAL HOTEL 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


A 
reputation. Always kept up to a 
high standard in all of its appointments. Rates 2.50 per 
H. PECK, Prop. 


“The St. George 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
leading and select Family Hotel. In the very 
of the city. Thoroughly Yorable homelike, 
i | a cuisine of superior excellence. 4 careful and lib- 
Sixth season. Cc. D. TYLER, Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


For full information send a two-cent stamp for copy 
of SOUTH FLORIDA MESSENGER. 
Lock Box 253, TAMPA, FLA. 
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Florida 


Pennsylvania 


Austria 


TREMONT HOUSE 


Newnan St., between Bay and Forsyth, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Rates, $2 to$ day. S$ rates 
DODGE CULLENS. 


Georgia 


the week. 
roprietors. 


from Atlanta. Purest air and water. res, in 
rooms erms moderate. Winter ee e- 
i rrespondence solicited. Miriam & Montague. 


THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
European Method. H. N. FISH, Proprieter. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


NOW OPEN. For circulars, rates, etc., address 
M. A. BOWER, Proprietor 
or WM. E. DAVIES, Manager, Thomasville, Georgia 


Prom HOUSE, Douglasville, 2 miles 


Missouri 


The GASCONADE 


LEBANON, Mo. 


The Magnetic Water Bathing Resort. Open 
all the year. Leban Magnetic Water has no 
equal | in the cure of = na ~ and nervous ailments. 

rite for pamphlet. 


New Jersey 
AN COURT INN 


Artesian 
the year. 


Hotel Wellington 


Ocean End Kentucky Avenue, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Will reopen Feby. 20, 1892. M. A.& H.S. MILNOR. 
The Misses Brodrick, 


Clifton Ave, Between 2d and 3d Sts., LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
PRIVATE BOARD. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


LAUREL HOUSE 


OPEN OCTOBER TO JUNE. 


LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 


OPEN DECEMBER TO JUNE. 


These houses have every modern improvement, and 
accommodate seven hundred guests. 
Western Union Telegraph and Long-Distance Tele- 
phone. For terns, etc., address 
PLUMER & PORTER, MANAGERS 


HEALTH RESORT 
Baker House, Vineland, N. J. 


Pure air, pure water; fine cHnate : no malaria. Terms 


day; to rwe 
$2 per day; $7 to $10 pe s°%. FOWLER, Prop. 


North Carolina 
ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMON! 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 
JOHN 8. MARSHALL, Diescror. 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Mountains of North Carolina.—The Land of 
the Sky.—The Ideal Resort. 


Large, cheerful rooms, private and public baths, ele- 
ic lights, elegant cuisine, music, livery. Heat- For 

ia ventilation, and plumbing exceptional. Complete in 
a Park of 160 


joins th Vanderbilt. 


pyres water: 7 ed views ; the 
strated pamphl Southern exposure. 
t 
ALTER BROWNING, Manager. 


THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, N, 


An elegant and home, with perfect Ay, 
and every modern of a first-class 


es li intendes for curable patients sufferi 
VDiete and 8 
ers al treatment required i in 
local nu 


The Continental 
Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Newly decorated and appointed. Centra! location. 
Music Saturday evenings during winter season. 
). E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


South Carolina 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 

ve the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

MOTEL TIROL, 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine; modern convenierces. Charming E ‘cursions made. 
Eminent medica! care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on 
RL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


TOURS 


The Charleston Hotel 


So long and favorably known to al! Southern tourists, wil! 
this year be more attractive than ever before. 
The hotel is provided with baths attached to diffe. ent 
suites of rooms, and contains all the appurtenances whi 


belong toa modern fi first el. 
Gen ticket office in hotel, and e checked to 
destination. E. H. JACKSON, 
Charleston, 8S. C. 
Vermont 


WHAT $250 
WILL DO 


Give you a bond drawing six per cent. interest. 


Allow you to join a select summer camping 
party, 5% hours from New York, in the 
Green Mountains. 


Give you the privilege of a furnished cottage 
at “the camp.” 


Give you a building lot, if you wish. 


Give you privileges for the summer that it 
would cost you $15,000 to build and $1,000 
yearly expense to maintain, in the finest 
mountains, easy of access ; elevation 1,500 
to 3,000 feet, where a case of hay-fever, 
consumption, or malaria is unknown. 


Highest references given and required. Mem- 
bership limited. Full information can be 
obtained of 


H. W. MARTIN 
Murray Hill Hotel, New York, or 
Bennington, Vt. 


Virginia 
THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 


cara- 
from Fort Seneea, & ana hes 
ach, washed by the waters of 
ampton Roads. wonderfully 
t an all-the-year-round resort, 
uns ealthfulness and general attraction. It 
is the rendezvous for prominent ple from all sections, 
and an atmosphere and refinement 
e Dress parade, art practice, guard 

ete., in the fest. Sand fer et. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 
WINTER IN THE SOUTH 


The HOTEL WARWICK 


NEWPORT NEWS 
NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Offers a most attractive and convenes Winter Retreat 
for tamilies and rent NERTON. 
a to to 

ews, 


immense and unique 


Deservedly world-famed, 
vansary is ‘situated a few 
along a beautiful sand 


PENNSYLVANIA 


‘TOURS! 


CALIFORNIA 
AND MEXICO 


Leaving the EAST for CALIFORNIA FEB- 
RUARY 24th, MARCH 24th, APRIL 20th, 
and MEXICU FEBRUARY 10th, 1892. 

FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION 


Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered 
with Return 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


withes of tourists, including ALL TRAVELING EX. 
PENSES, will be sold at the most liberal rates 


For Itinerari-s, Reservations of Space, and alli nforma- 


tion, apply to Tounst Agent ennsylva ia Railroad, 
849 Broadway, New York, or 233 South Fourth 


Street, Philadel; hia. 
J. R. Wood, 


Chas. E. Pugh, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains 
of Palace Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through 
from Chicago to Portland, Ore- 
gon, with Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars through to 
San Francisco without change. 
Dining Cars serve all meals en 
route. Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
providing completely equipped 
berths at a nominal price, are 
also run between Chicago and 
San Francisco without change. 
Be sure that your tickets read 
via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific Railways. 

any Ticket Agent for tickets and 1 \ 
HOLY LAND PARTY. $475 


Sails February 6, March 9, and April 16, 1892. 
Programmes for European Excursions 1892 now ready. 
Monthly Excursions to Italy § 80. Send for “* Tour- 

ist Gazette.”” Best ticketing ities. C ocean 
berths lines at lowest rates 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, 
Sole Agents for New Thewfikieh Nile S. S. Co. 
(Established 1844.) 940 Broadway, New York. 


W omen 


If you are ial from any of the ailments resulting from impure or 
impoverished blood, and need a positive tonic, you will find speedy relief by 
drinking the “ FERRO-MANGANESE” WATER of REGENT SPRING. Analy- 
sis shows that this water contains 4.1934 grains /rem bicarb. and .8445 
grains Manganese bicarb. in each gallon. 


Inquiry of your physician will 


confirm our statement that the combination of blood-making elements is as valuable as it is 


rare. Try it. 


descriptive of THE EULMS—capacity five 

hundred guests. One of the most charming all- 

year-round resorts in America. Address 
Excelsior Springs Company, 


Write for illustrated pamphlet 


Excelsior Springs 
Ask for Missouri 


the Bottled Waters 


‘HygeiaHotel. 
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TOURS 


& To NEW ORLEANS, 
R.R FLORIDA, 
— and CALIFORNIA 


~ 
> 


a 


Shenandoah Valley Route 


Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars, New York to 
New Orleans. 
Only one change of cars from New York or 
Philadelphia to 
ST. AUGUSTINE or to SAN FRANCISCO. 
Through Pullman Buffet Sicsping ¢ Cars leave New 
York aay at 5:00 P.M rleans via Penn- 
d 
uray Natural Brid idge, Roanoke, Knoxville, Chattanoo- 
a irmingham, Meridian, arriving at New Orleans 
22:50 P.M., Connecting with through Pullman Sleeping 
“Cars for San Francisco. At Chattanooga connection is 
made with a vestibule limited train of Pullman cars and 
-day coaches which runs through solid to St, Augustine 
via Atlanta, Macon, and Jacksonville. 


This is appominenty the Tourists’ Route to Florida 
.and to California and to New Orleans. The only line 
“with through cars from New York or Philadelphia or Har- 
.risburg to New Orleans, or from Washington to Memphis. 

For further information address Agents Norfo 
Western R_R. 290 Washington St., Boston in? Broad- 
way, New Yor 4 Eennsylvania Ave., 
D C.. or W. B. Bevi Roanoke. Va. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


‘New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 


BY THE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 5S. 8S. CO. 
DIRECT ROUTE TO SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
THE RIVIERA, AND ITALY. 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 


Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
come. nin Channel Crossing, and the long 
es. 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA will sail 
from NEW YORK for GIBRALTAR and GENOA as 
ogo FULDA, Feb. 6, March 12, April 16; WER- 


Ci EGYPT by NORTH GER. 
MAN LLOYD STEA ERS every fortnight from 
GENOA to ISMALIA 

For full information in » regard to these trips apply to 


OeLEvns & CO., 2 Bowling Green, New 
York; o the Recreation Department of 
The Christian Union. 


European Tour $425 
weeks, visiting Treland england, France, 
dtaly, Switzerland, Germany, Rhine. and ‘Belgium: 


leaves New York July For full inforwation 
ELLY, of State Normal 
‘College, 153 South Knox "Street, A'bany, N. Y. 


Women’s Rest Tour Association 


264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
R. WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 
refers, by permission, to the fol- 
lowing persons whose houses he 
has recently decorated and furnished : 

Mr. John Barkley, New Orleans; Mr. E. D. 
Woodruff, Auburn, N. Y.; Mr. A. A. Buell, 
Burlington, Vt.; Mr. W. F. Halsted, Scranton, 
Pa.; Mr. M. H. Taylor, Erie, Pa.; Mr. Geo. 
Wyatt, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sketches, estimates, and designs for 
interiors furnished. Correspondence 
solicited. 

WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 


(Successor to M. H. BIRGE SONS & CO.) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


| A Sensible 


Woman 


She’s 
putting 
the washboard 
where itll do 
some good. She 
has suffered with it SS 
long enough; broken her 
back over it, rubbed the 
clothes to pieces on it, wasted 
half her time with it. 
But now she knows better. 
Now she’s using Pearline. 
There’s no hard 
work, no more ruinous rub- 
bing, but there's washing 
that's easy and economical 
and safe. 
Send grocers will tell y 
good as’ ‘the same as Pear! 
it Back ie never peddied 
and if your grocer sends 


you something in place of Pearline, be honest— 
send tt back. 312 JAMES PYLE.N. Y. 


Siz Henry Tuompsoy, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
land, says that more than 
half of all diseases come from 
errors in diet. 

Send for Free Sample of 
fen Garfield Tea to 319 West 
i: 45th Street, New York City. 


PARFIELD TEA 2: 


a: ofbad eating;cures Sick Headache; 
restoresComplexion ;curesConstipation,. 


ASK FOR THE 


PERFECT 


C.P. Ford & Co. 


ROCHESTER, 
N.Y. 


(SecTIONAL Pate.) 


on 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
Spoons and Forks means they are plated three 
times heavier on the three points most exposed to 
wear as shown above, adding correspondingly 
to their durability, at an additional cost on Tea 
Spoons of 75c and on Table Spoons and Forks 
$1.50 per dozen. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. GAN FRANCIGCO. LONDON. PARIS 
THESE GOODS ARE IN THE STOCK OF 
EVERY FIRST-CLASS DEALER. 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. 
New York,148 Fifth Av. Washington, 817 Market Space 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1800. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


‘Removes 


Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in eve 
household. Recommended an 
\\ for sale by leading Druggists, 

ryGoods Dealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 
F.C. Lord, Rexbuary 
Mass. 


The finest qu ality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for C ond 


BUC 
THE VAN DUIEN Tit to. CINCINNATI, 0. 


Financial 


The conditions for money are those of 
last week ; if anything, emphasized. Money 
is easier than ever; great volumes in the 
hands of the trust companies and life in- 
surance companies find no employment ; 
the rates are nominal. Institutions that 
allow interest on deposits—and most insti- 
tutions do, especially when deposits are 
from the country correspondents—are 
really perplexed what is the best course to 
pursue ; to continue to allow interest with- 
out being able to get it back is not profit- 
able, and to refuse to allow would be to 
inconvenience country banks, which are 
in turn working for their depositors. The 
plan now adopted by institutions generally, 
as we hinted last week, is to buy bonds 
and stocks that are sure of paying interest 
and dividends. This process has been 
going on for some time, and the markets 
are beginning to feel it; purchases of 
various descriptions are being and have 
been made in great volume, and the fash- 
ion is certainly spreading. The very easy 
rates for money are deterring any further 
gold shipments—indeed, they are inducing 
bankers to speculate in foreign exchange ; 
this is one of the reasons why the sterling 
exchange market is held so firm, because 
sixty-day bills are being held for the 
interest they pay, in the belief that 
rates will not recede. The question of 
sterling exchange is becoming a prominent 
one in the market, on account of the 
higher quotations being made. The fact 
that the balance of merchandise trade for 
the four months to the rst of January is 
in our favor to the extent of $1 50,000,000 
has not reflected itself adequately in the 
foreign exchange market as yet. Our 
gold imports for the last six months have 
amounted to only about $38,000,000 net, 
and, calculating freights in foreign bot- 
toms, insurance, and the balance against 
us from the trading in our security markets, 
we yet should be entitled to $40,000,000 
more gold at least. There is a feeling 
that an extensive manipulation of the for- 
eign exchange market is going on, for the 
purpose of holding gold on the other side; 
but we never knew such a course to be 
followed, or, indeed, any artificial means 
to be employed against the natural tend- 
encies of markets, that did not at last 
have to yield to the law of demand and 
supply. If Europe thinks to depend on 
artificial barriers for a supply of gold, she 
might as well surrender now, for, in the 
end, gold will follow the balance of trade 
and the accumulations of capital. In the 
present case these are both largely in our 
favor. 

The features of the stock market bear- 
ing on prices this week, in addition to the 
sterling exchange market, are, first, the 
substantial settlement of the yearly pro- 
portions and outputs of coal by the great 
coal-carrying companies, and, second, the 
advanced negotiations, until now kept se- 
cret, between the Edison General Elec- 
tric Light Co. and the Thomson-Hous 
ton Co., which are to result in a consoli- 
dation of these two companies. The 
advantage to the coal stocks of this early 
and harmonious settlement of proportion 
and output between the companies has been 
reflected in all the shares of the coal com- 
panies in the market. The Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western has advanced 
6 per cent.; New Jersey Central, 7 per 
cent.; Reading, 5 per cent.; while the ad- 
vantage to the Edison Company stock, 
of the consolidation referred to, has been 
partially reflected in a rise of fully 7 per 
cent. during the week. Other stocks have 
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receded; St. Paul has rather declined 
than otherwise; Louisville and Nashville, 
Burlington and Quincy, and some of the 
industrial stocks, have had quite heavy de- 
clines, closing better, however, at the end 
of the week. On the whole, the market 
has held its own against a strong bear 
hammering by a thoroughly organized bear 
party. Railway earnings, so far, for the 
fourth week in January exhibit a gain of 
4.33 per cent. on the thirty-seven roads re- 
porting. Net earnings for December are 
exhibiting very large gains as they are re- 
ported ; the Burlington and- Quincy, for in 
stance, gains net for the month nearly 
$250,000; the Atchison, $312,000, and a 
large number of smaller roads gain an 
equal if not larger percentage. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


$7,070,900 
Legal tender, increase............. 86,600 
Deposits, increase. 5,862,700 
Reserve, decrease. 2,579,475 


This leaves the banks of the city with a 

surplus reserve of about $33,500,000, with 

money on call at 1% to 2 per cent. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Company's Building 
308 and 310 
Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 
for Reinsurance and 
all other claims............ 2,2286.388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892, 
$3,993,540-53 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
HAS. P. PER . 
RICHARD MARIS, Secre and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


What we offer Investors. 

First mortgage security on 
city property. From six to ten 
per cent. interest. The privilege 
of withdrawing on thirty days’ 
notice. Our mortgages are all 
on a sinking fund <a which 
insures payment at maturity. 
Among 2,500 patrons we have 
yet to learn of a dissatisfied one. 


Money with this Association will 
earn nearly Three Times as much 
as in an ordinary savings bank, 
and can be withdrawn at jo 


The Home Sav- 
ings and Loan 
ssociation 
of Minneapolis. 
Assets, $700,000. days’ notice. 


For Sarees NEWHALL, sastera Otice 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


ENTITLED 


“Information About 
Investments 


IN 

Irrigation Bonds, 
Fire Insurance, 
Industrials, 
Electric Lights, 


Savings Banks, 
Life Insurance, 
Water Bonds, 
Railroads, 


Can be had on application, or address 


Equitable Mortgage Co. 


208 Broadway, N. V. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE 
RECEIVED AT 


Atlantic Trust Co. | Hamilton Trust Co, 
39 William Street, 19t Montague St., 
New York, Brooklyn, 


Fidelity Title and Deposit Co. 
78: Broad St., Newark, N. J., 


3,000 SHARES 
SEVEN PER CENT. PREFERRED CUMU- 
LATIVE STOCK, $1oo EACH, 


OF THE 


“Domestic” Sewing Machine Co. 


Established 1862. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


$300,000 (only) 7 per cent. Preferred Cumulative 
Shares are offered for sale. 
ALL SHARES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE, 
ENTAILING NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 

The preferred shares are 7 per cent. cumulative, 
and the company reserves the right to retire the 
same at any time after five years, upon giving 60 
days’ notice, on payment in cash of $110 per share 
and accrued dividend. These shares are also, after 
the payment of twelve per cent. per annum dividend 
on the common shares, entitled to share the surplus 
profits pro rata with the common shares. The 
dividend on the preferred shares 1s payable on the 
first day of February, May, August, and November 
in‘each year. 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN D. HARRISON, DAVID BLAKE, 
President. Vice-President. 
GEO. BLAKE, CALEB B. KNEVALS, 
Secretary. Treasurer, 


DIRECTORS: 


JOHN D. HARRISON, Newark, N. J. 
HENRY A. V. POST, New York City. 

CALEB B. KNEVALS, New York ¢ ity. 
DAVID BLAKE, New York, Vice-President. 
JOHN DANE, Jr., New York, Counseior at Law. 
ELIAS G. HELLER, Newark, N. J. 

GEO. BLAKE, Newark, N. J., Secretary. 


Registrar for Stockholders: 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO., 
New York. 


Payment 10 per cent. on epgmention, balance in 
30 days, or, if preferred in installments of 10 per cent. 
each; the first installment to be due 30 days after 
allotment, and the remaining installments at inter- 
vals of 30 days. 

Prospectus furnished, information given, and a 
plications for the purchase of the shares will 
received by the above companies, or at any of the 
agencies of the Domestic Sewing Machine Co. 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de 
posit of first mora es with the Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Amount of issue limited by law 

onnecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., can in- 
vest in these bonds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New Yerk Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


Texas Loansan¢ Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 
REFERENCES 
New York : indepgadent and Christian Union Nowe 
; Watson & Lang, agen of : 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; Sap 
Antonio National Bank. 
. Scotland: The Scottish-American Mortgage 


information write to 
E. B. CHANDLER 
273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


Old Colne. “Save all 
in. Save 
oO LD col N S you get, coined before 1878, and 
stanipes for 


list. Shows the highest a | WANTED | 


id. W. Vor BERGEN, 
Court St., Boston, Mass. 


Our Book on 
Investments 


we shall cheerfully send 
you, free. 

We feel qualified to give 
such information because 
we have, for years, made 
a specialty of invest- 
ments forcolleges, estates, 
trustees, and others, with 
whom safely is the first 
consideration. 


The Provident 


36 Bromfield St. 


irut 


Please mentiou ihe Uhristian Union 


7%—HIGH GRADE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 


In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% GILT-EDGED FIRST MORTGAGES 


On Highly Improved City and Farm Prop- 
erty. Absolutely Safe. Write to 


WILLIAM M. BYNS 
Spokane, - - - Wash. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINGS BANK. 


Tacoma, Washington. 

Refer to Continental! Nat. Bk... N. J. V. Farwell 
& Co.. Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk.and Rev. P.S Henson, 
D. D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rev. A. B 
D. D., Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Statement 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co. 


January 1, 1892 


Receipts in. Year 189] 
(Premiums and In- 
terest), - - 

Disbursements in Year 

Assets January 1, 1892, 

Liabilities January 1, 
1892, P 

Surplus to Policy-Holders 
by Conn. and Mass, 
Standard, - 


T. W. RUSSELL, 
President. 


$399,786.29 


290,216.66 
2,233,994.91 


1,727,311.56 


$506,683.35 


F. V. HUDSON, 


FOR 
_ 
Secretary. 


atte 


aA 
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Constable 


Real India Pongees 
-Corahs 


Unsurpassed for durability 
and wear 


India Silk Shirtings 


Stripes and Checks, new colorings and styles 


Rongeant 
The New Summer Silk 


Ladies’ Cloths 


New and desirable shades for Spring Wear 


Light colors for the Opera, Street, 
and Evening 


> 


English and Scotch 
Checks and Stripes, 
Serges and Diagonals 


"Tweed ana Homespun Mixtures 


Suitings 


Proadway A> 19th ot. 


New York 


4 English ” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address 


If you do nct live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


EK. O. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORE 


DRESS GOODS 
FOR SPRING 


NEW CREPE WEAVES 


We shall show this week attractive lines 
of New Spring Woolens, which have just 
been added to our Dress Goods stock. 

Large importations of the New Crepe 
weaves—over sixty varieties of this favor- 
ite fabric. 

An extra large assortment of medium 
price dress goods, in styles difficult to 
obtain. 

Special attention is called to an exten- 
sive line of India Crepes (all silk)—2,500 
yards to be offered on Monday at 75 
cents per yard ; worth $1.25. These goods 
are woven in handsome colored Stripes, 
and are a leading novelty. 


James McCreery & Co. 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET 
NEW YORK 


WASIE 
Silks 


Factory ends at half price; one ounce in a box. All 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mail on receipt of 
40 cents; 100 crazy stitches in each package. Latest and 
best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beauti- 
ful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades in 
each for so cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 

SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, 
or 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested in 
Art Needlework we will send one book free. | 


MASON & HAMLIN 


»Examine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ 
catalogues, sent free to any address. The Mason & 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of Stringing, invented ard 
exclusively used by Mason & Hamlin, by which 
remarkable yen of tone and great durability are 

secured, and phenomenal capacity to stand in 
tune. The Mason & Ham. 
lin SCREW- STRINGER 
was patented in July, 1883, 
and is a veri- table triumph 
for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
perts ‘‘ the greatest improvement of the century ”’ in 
pianos. American Pianos and Organs are superior 
to all others. Mason & Hamlin Organs have long 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason & 
Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as famous as the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HIGHEST 


STANDARD OF E XxcCELLENCE 
which has al- ways character- 
ized the latter instrument, and 
won for it Highest Honors 


at all great World’s Exhibitions since Paris, 1867. 
Illustrated catalogues free. 
Without wunder-estimating the improvements 
fe ected by others in pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 
TRINGER is claimed to be the greatest improvement 
of them al/, and sp sn it the highest attainable 
excellence is si 


MASON & 'HAHLIN ORGAN. N AND PIANO CO. 


eer day, at 
home, sellin 

PLATER 
» and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Pilates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
bew, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickcl. 
ba i iy No experience, © No capital. 


$9 to 


Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 


BEST&CO 


Baby Slips 
for 98 cts. 


Made of fine Nainsook—soke of narrow tucks and hand 
feather stitching between, finished with fine embroidered 
edgye—embroidered edge on neck and sleeves—Skirt 
has deep hemstitched hem. 


For gocts. 


Heavy Nainsook short dress—yokehas six groups of 
fine tucks, with hemstitching between—front and back 
alike—Neck and sieeves finished with fine embroidered 
edge—Skirt has deep hemstitched hem—Sizes one and 
two years. 


Either sent by mail, postage paid 8 cents extra. can be 
returned and money refunded if not satisfactory. 
These are good examples of the 
exceptionable advantages we are 
prepared to offer in Children’s cloth- 
ing which is our exclusive business. 


Catalogue of Babies’ wear and full descriptions of 
the latest stvles for Boys and Girls of all ages, furnished 
upon application. Mail orders have special attention. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


EDUCATIONAL 


New Yorx, New York City. 


CHERMERHORN'’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Idest and best known in U. S. 

Established 185s. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen, begins its nin 
16, pupils and four resident teachers. Located in 
the the easantest past villages on the Sound. 
k. Circulars sent on app 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME 


Twenty-five scientifie 
school, or busin Ry ¥ - advantages of of family life com- 
bined with —y mental and — trainin uildings 
new, and constructed acco nding to latest seventy" 
five acres of ground. JAMESS. GARLAND. Master, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUsETTs, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
M's ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME AND 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens Octo- 
uperior opportunities for the 
Literature, History, and Philosophy. 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A school for boys backward in their studies. on 


six boarding pupils. Thorough traini T 
No extras.» "EDWARD D- MONTANYE Mason” 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 6rst St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Oct. 1. Pre tion for th | 
Harvard Examisationg Harvard, snd ‘other collages 
women, number 
and culture; daily instruction 


tice in m Departe 
MARY B. ITON,A.B., and LOIS A. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies 
Miss CAROLINE A, COMSTOCK, Pres. 


New Yorx, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG } LADI 


dress Principal BENE 


| 
| 
| 
‘ ___ 
| 
| 
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Between Us 


HE cover portraits of The 
Christian Union have at- 
tracted wide attention, 
and a desire has been 
expressed that they 
should become accessible 

in a form suitable for framing. We have 
accordingly arranged for offering to our 
readers fine hand-printed proofs of a 
few of these portraits, and we have added 
to the series for publication in this form 
a very satisfactory portrait of the editor- 
‘in-chief of The Christian Union, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. The portraits now ready are 
those of James Russell Lowell, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Dr. Abbott. They are printed 
by hand from the original plates, on fine 
plate paper, nine by twelve inches in size, 
and will be sent, carefully protected, by mail 
on receipt of fifty cents for each portrait. 
A few impressions have been made on fine 
Japan paper, mounted on plate paper, and 
these will be sold for one dollar each. The 
entire series of cover portraits, thus far, 
has been drawn by Mr. V. Gribayedoff, 
the well-known Russian artist, who also 
drew the portrait of Dr. Abbott. 


The first bound volume of The Christian 
Union in its new form—the forty-fourth 
volume of the paper—is now ready for 
delivery. It contains 1,304 pages, is 
handsomely bound in cloth, with leather 
back and corners, and will be sent to any 
address, express prepaid, on receipt of 
three dollars. The cover portraits con- 
tained in this volume are those of Bishop 
Phillips Brooks, George William Curtis, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, James Russell 
Lowell, President Carnot of France, Seth 
Low, Richard S. Storrs, Hugh Price 
Hughes, John Greenleaf Whittier, Miss 
Frances E. Willard, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and William R. Harper. A six 
months’ volume of The Christian Union 
is a six months’ history of the world’s 
progress, written by those who believe that 
the world zs progressing, and are doing 
their best to help on its progress. 


The following letter, just received from 
the Rev. C. F. Thomas, D.D., of the 
Thomas Foreign Tours, shows the value 
of advertising in the Recreation Depart- 
ment of The Christian Union: “ I have just 
placed The Christian Union at the head of 
the list of religious weeklies in which I put 
my modest advertisement. Last summer 
a ten-line advertisement, costing me $10, 
brought me ten passengers for my tours, 
whose joint account aggregated about 
$5,000. If your advertisers generally get 
such results, there will be a fearful pressure 
upon you after a while for space.”’ 


A considerable number of Mr. Mabie’s 
very popular book, “My Study Fire,” 
which is now in its third edition, have 
lately gone out from this office. We are 


thyself.” —EpwIN ARNOLD 


ready to send it, postpaid, to any address 
on receipt of publisher's price, $1.25. It 
makes an appropriate and acceptable gift- 
book for any friend of literary tastes. 


«Like Lightning ” 


How fast does lightning travel? Some 
experiments were lately made at McGill 
College, Montreal, under the auspices of 
the British and Canadian Governments, to 
ascertain the longitude of Montreal by 
direct observations from Greenwich. It 
was necessary to know how long it took 
signals to pass under the Atlantic. The 
land line was connected with the cable so 
that signals would pass through without 
being relayed, a thing impossible to do for 
actual work, which could be arranged for 
simply a single flash of current. A return 
circuit was arranged so that a signal sent 
from Montreal would go to Canso, N. S., 
thence through the cable to Waterville, 
Ireland, and returnto Montreal. A chrono- 
graph was attached to the sending and 
receiving apparatus to measure the time. 
Out of two hundred signals sent it was 
found that the average time taken by the 
current to cross the Atlantic and back, a 
distance in all of eight thousand miles, 
was exactly one second and five-hundredths 
of a second. * 


Think 


The man who succeeds thinks before he 
acts. To do a thing right in the first 
place is better than to find the right way 
after repeated trials. 

An anecdote of Stothard, a well-known 
English painter, points this moral. 

Stothard was showing some early draw- 
ings from the antique, made while he was 
a student of the Academy. They were 
begun and finished with pen and ink only, 
and Leslie remarked that “they looked 
like beautiful line engravings.” 

“1 adopted this plan,” replied Stothard, 
*“ because, as I could not alter a line, it 
obliged me to think before I touched the 


paper.”’ 


To-day 


The rain has spoiled the farmer’s day, 
Shall sorrow put my books away ? 
Thereby are two days lost: 
Nature shall mind her own affairs, 
I will attend my proper cares 
In rain, or sun, or frost. 

—R. W. EMERSON. 


First Politician—But do you think that 
Getthere has the necessary qualifications 
for the position? Second ditto—Qualifi- 
cations? Of course he has. He wants 
the place, he always votes the straight 
ticket, and he is not confounded particular 
about honor and duty and all that sort of 
thing.— Boston Transcript. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.” 


“T said to Mrs. 
Harris, Mrs. 
Harris says J; 
Try Van Hov-: 
TEN’s Cocoa.” 


Perfectly Pure. 


Rich, yet Digestible, Stimulating yet Sus~ 
taining. Saving what er Processes Waste 
d Developing the Delicious Flavor and | 
Aroma. 


“Once tried, used always.” 
A Substitute for Tea » Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. | 


‘ 
‘ 


aa if not 25 cents to eith- 
er VAN HOUTEN 106 Reade Street, ‘ 
>» New York, or 45 Wabash > Chicago, and | 
}a sample can, containing enough for 35 to 40 , 
Peups, will be mailed. Mention this b- | 
lication. Prepared only by the inventors, Am « 
, HouTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. ac. 


we 


‘“WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” 


Science: 


has achieved aj 
great triumph ia 
B E E CHAM’S 
will cure Sick 
PILLS 
vous Disorders 
arising from Im Digestion, Con- 
oe A will quickly restore women to complete « 
he Of all druggists. 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 47 
No other proprietery medicine has the 
endorsement of Physicians to the same 
None is used in Hospital practice with so 
large a percentage of satisfactory results. 
No othe: remedy has cured so many 
CONSUMP ION 
and othe: Pulmonary Diseases, 
SCROFULA 
its use. 
It is as easy to take as Maple Syrup cr 
Honey, and can be retained by the most 
IF YOY have a Cold, Cough, Bron- 
chitis, Dyspepsia, or a ~enerally run-down 
system, you can regain health and strength 
MAGEE’S 
Ask your Druggist for it, and take only that labeled 


the production of | 
Biltous and 
stipation and Disordered Liver; and! 
MIAGEE’S 
extent. 
cases OF 
#8 entirely eradicated from the system hr 
delicate stomachs without nausea. 
quickly by the use of 
VAGEE EMULSION GO., Lawrence, Mass. 
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Correspondence 


The Yellowstone Park Again 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

It was with surprise that I read the let- 
ter from “ M.S. P.” in January 30 issue of 
The Christian Union. The experience of 
the writer was evidently very different 
from my own. It was the latter part of 
July, 1891, when I visited the Yellowstone 
Park, and my trip was a most delightful 
one. There was practically no dust, and 
although during the middle of the day the 
heat of the sun was sometimes a little un- 
comfortable—the ladies sometimes laying 
aside their wraps for a little while—it was 
far from “ unbearable.” 

The stage roads are through a country 
so full of interest and changing scenery 
that one’s interest is not lost. Now roll- 
ing along the shore of a dashing, roaring 
river, then turning to climb a mountain, 
skirt a lake, or pass through a bit of woods, 
with glimpses through openings, when all 
in the coach are on the alert to catch a 
glimpse of an antelope, a deer, a bear, a 
buffalo, or some other of the numerous 
animals that are ranging in the park. 

One of the finest sights there is to see, 
as we did, a drove of elk fleeing across a 
grassy plain, seeking the shelter of the 
woods. 

There was hardly a mile of the distance 
traveled where the driver had not some- 
thing of interest to point out. And, by 
the way, the skill with which Frank, the 
driver, manages his tour horses, avoiding 
bad spots in the road, and, where they are 
not to be avoided, passing over them so 
carefully that he secures the confidence of 
his passengers, is noticeable. 

Then how pleasant to halt and, while 
the horses—they have good horses in the 
Park—are being refreshed with draughts 
of water from spring or brook, to fill one’s 
hands with the lovely flowers that grow 
in such variety, or sip from a “soda 
water” spring! The New York lawyer 
‘‘who dropped dead while walking to rest 
himself from the jolt of the stage,” I was 
told, was walking up Mary's Mountain, 
which is 8,000 feet high, the highest alti- 
tude the traveler reaches in the Park, and 
he had heart disease. Let us hope the 
day is distant, or, better still, may never 
come, when the wild beauty and mysteries 
of our National Park will be marred by 
the railway and its unsightly accompani- 
ments, and the wild animals frightened so 
far into the interior that the traveler may 
never catch a glimpse of them. 

It would be little less than sacrilege to 
run a railroad up the Grand Cajfion. 

Imagine a lunch-room at Inspiration 
Point, beer and cigar shops at Observa- 
tion Point, and noisy loafers at the Falls! 

Dear Christian Union, I beg you to 
raise your voice against a railroad of any 
kind in the Yellowstone Park. 

Let us, as a Nation, have one spot 
fresh and pure as God made it, even if 
our invalids, cripples, and old people must 
suffer inconvenience and weariness in 
Visiting it. Mrs. M.N. F. 


Another View 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

If your correspondent “ J. J. D.,” West 
Grove, la., on the New South, in your 
issue of January 30, really wanted to call 
the attention of the public to some dark 
pictures of African slavery, why did he 
not refer to the cruelties and horrors of 
the Middle Passage? Why did he pass 
by the kidnappers and pirates who per- 


petrated these wrongs and pen his unchari- 
table and unjust innuendoes against a peo- 
ple who, as a rule, treated the negro 
humanely and kindly, and who civilized 
and Christianized him ? 

Let the world consider a few facts con- 
cerning negro slavery. 

1. The descendants of those (New Eng- 
landers and English) who séo/e the negro 
from Africa and brought him to this coun- 
try under the most cruel circumstances 
that the mind can conceive, have published 
and uttered more slanders against the 
slaveholders of the South than all the 
world besides. 

2. The New Englanders, after they 
found slavery unprofitable, sold their slaves 
to the South and pocketed the money. 
The descendants of these same New Eng- 
landers found out that slavery was a great 
evil and were industriously engaged for 
forty years or more in stirring up strife, 
sectional discord, and bad blood generally, 
that led to one of the most wasteful and 
cruel wars in the world’s history. 

3. If the New England scholar, stand- 
ing on Plymouth Rock, and viewing the 
past and present, can contemplate New 
England’s record concerning this whole 
slavery business complacently, surely the 
South has nothing to be ashamed of. 

Ss. 
Forsyth, Ga. 


—A hive of 5.000 bees will produce 
about fifty pounds of honey annually, and 
will multiply about tenfold in five years. 


After the Grip 


Convalescence is very slow, and to recover the health- 
tone a good tonic is absolutely necessary. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has been used with wonderful success 
as a building-up medicine and blood purifier after 
attacks of the Grip, after Typhoid Fever, Scarlet 
Fever, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, or other prostrating 
diseases. It possesses just the building-up effect so 
much needed; it vitalizes and enriches the thin and 
impoverished blood, and it invigorates the kidneys 
and the liver. 


Left in Bad Shape 


** The Grip left me in bad shape; no strength, no appe- 
tite, and with a bad cough. I heard what Howd’s Sarsa- 
parilla had done for others in similar cases, and decided to 
give it a trial,and I have seen no reason to regret my 
choice, for, after taking three bottles, consider that I am as 
well as ever I was in my life.”” Levi R. Wuire, Mosely 
& Stoddard’s Mfg. Co., Rutland, Vt. 

A Firm Grip’”’ 

**One year ago I was taken down sick with ‘the Grip, 
and my whole system seemed completely run down. 
could not sleep or eat. A friend of mine advised me to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sol did. I used four bottles, and in 
two months I was a well man. I think so much of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


that I keep it on hand all the time.” Curtis Gowpy 
City Bill Poster, Shelbyville, Ill. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUEACTURIN 
GHURGH BELLS 

PUR 


ES 


RUPTURE circ: 


BOOK MAILED FREE- GEO.R.FULLER ROCHESTER,NY 


Wake Up! 
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Every one wakes up sooner or later. 
) Its the element of time that gives the 


act interest—-in time, or behind time 


is the question. Particularly is this 


true of those in poor health. To 
such, time is life as well as money. 

Every one knows that the recu- 
perative power of nature is very 
great. But not every one knows 


discovery of modern science for the relief and 
\ restoration of suffering humanity. 


yp Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’S COMPOUND 


| that this fact is the foundation for the greatest 


OXYGEN is the natural air which keeps us alive, enriched with more 
oxygen (its life-giving element) and magnetized. 

This agent, administered by their method, has a healing and building 
power So great as to tax credulity. But 23 years of success, and over 60,000 
recorded cases, will convince convincible people. Are you of this class? 

The method, practice and proof will come to you in book form for 
the asking. Wakeup! Or if awake, make the wisest use of your time. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


66 Church St.. Toronto, Canada. 


Preserves si Beautifies the Teeth. 


Heals and 


hardens the gums. Leaves a refreshin In 

‘ gums. s a refreshing coolness in 

FOR THE TEETH the mouth. Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. Beautifully put up. Convenient to use. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, **4SS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE. 
mame viet. or RIGIFOAM MAILED FREE TO ANY 
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A Lottery Drawing 


Generals Beauregard and Early in 
their New Role 


In the February “Century” there is a 
paper by C. C. Buel, assistant editor, on 
the National evil known as the Louisiana 
Lottery, which contains the following de- 
scription of a “ monthly drawing :” “ Turn 
whichever way from his hotel the stranger 
will, his attention is arrested by neatly 
printed slips of paper hung on strings ia 
the windows of shops. He learns that 
these are mostly fractional lottery tickets, 
worth a dollar apiece, and that twenty of 
them make a whole ticket. Since 100,000 
whole tickets constitute the ordinary 
monthly drawing, their money value is 
$2,000,000. Whatopulence! Out of that 
sum $1,054,600 is alleged to be distrib- 
uted in 3,134 prizes, ranging from $300,000 
to $100. Whatbenevolence! Theclever 
device of dividing each ticket into twenty 
parts was invented so that the Lottery 
Company, by keeping back parts of each 
ticket, when there is a likelihood that all 
the ticket will not be sold, may preserve 
the ratio of sales and liability for prizes, 
and thereby avoid all risk to itself. The 
word ‘risk’ is here used in a Pickwickian 
sense; it has no other meaning in the 
Lottery dictionary. The exact case is 
that you and others hand to the Lottery 
$2,000,000, and it gives back to some of 
you $1,054,600, or about $52 out of every 
$100. ‘That this is a swindle on the face 
of it is the very thing which the~—Laettery, 
as a profound student of human nature, 
counts upon. Lf it says it receives $100 
for nothing, anybody will believe it can 
afford to surrender $52... . 

“ Twice a year the Lottery increases its 
capital prize to $600,000, and the price of 
each ticket (of forty fractional parts) to 
$40; so the ratio is the same as in the 
ordinary monthly drawing. This semi- 
annual drawing is devised to attract money 
from foreign countries as well as from the 
American citizen. The aggregate of these 
monthly and semi-annual schemes is $28,- 
000,000. Croesus outdone! And out of 
this great sum $40,000 (in lieu of all caxes, 
which by law would be several times as 
much) is paid to the Charity Hospital of 
New Orleans. A new miracle of the 
loaves and fishes! Since the Lottery has 
a local daily drawing which pays all the 
expenses of the concern, there is the possi- 
bility that its net income is only $13,440,- 
ooo if we admit that the drawings are 
honest; and-this is a case in which honesty 
costs nothing except the tedium of waiting 
for the prize money to come back as the 
price of more tickets. It is a case also in 
which a semblance of honesty may serve 
as a great advertising feature. Fractions 
of the November capital prize were drawn 
in six widely separated cities, by which it 
appears that only three-tenths, or §90,- 
000, of the capital prize of $300,000 may 
ever have left the coffers of the Loitery, in 
case only one fractional ticket was sold in 
each of those cities. 

“ A drawing occurred the third day after 
my arrival. On that morning New 
Orleans was in a ferment over the local 
primary election for delegates to the State 
convention, in which election the Lottery 
candidate for Governor got all the men 
chosen. But in the business section of 
the town the excitement over the drawing 
was paramount. Women venders of tick- 
ets were making their last calls at offices, 
and street brokers were thronging hotel 
lobbies and bar-rooms. As eleven o’clock 


approached, dealers rushed with their 
unsold tickets to the main office, prefer- 
ring their fifteen per cent. commission on 
the tickets they had sold to the chance of 
winning a great sum by becoming respon- 
sible for the unsold tickets. Opposite, in 
a theater, the drawing promptly began. 
One of the boxes was occupied by ladies 
who took a homelike interest in the pro- 
ceedings. The sparse company of men, 
in the body of the theater, were redolent 
of rum and tobacco and poor bathing 
facilities, and had no taste or money for 
clean raiment. In their character as in- 
vestors they made one think of Cable’s 
Sieur George, of the old French quarter 
near by, who was respected for a supposed 
trunk full of money, that proved to be a 
trunk full of unlucky lottery tickets. 

“ Though the onlookers were a thin and 
asad show, it was no ordinary spectacle 
to see General G. T. Beauregard and 
Lieutenant-General Jubal A. Early pre- 
siding over the wheel of fortune and pro- 
ducing by virtue of their ancient reputa- 
tions a large part of the allurements of the 
Lottery. The former carried off the hon- 
ors of the first pitched battle of the Con- 
federacy, and to the last day of the strug- 
gle stood among its foremost soldiers. His 
is a job requiring only a few hours’ time 
each month—I will not call it easy—the 
pay of which is variously estimated at 
$12,000 to $30,000. No matter how large 
the sum, it is a good bargain for the Lot- 
tery. In marshaling the forces of the 
smaller wheel that contains the prize-slips 
in gutta-percha tubes, he did not wear full 
Confederate uniform, or medals of honor. 
He was simply a quiet, dignified gentle- 
man in civilian’s dress, who in any com- 
pany would be singled out for a man of 
distinction. He sat in a chair, received 
the prizetubes from a blindfolded boy, 
and every twentieth prize closed the wheel 
for the periodical stirring up. Occasion- 
ally he yielded his place to an assistant. 

“ General Early, the other ‘ commission- 
er’on a similar salary, seldom divides the 
honor of his office with anybody. His 
wheel, on the day mentioned, contained 
the hundred thousand numbers. It is six 
feet or more in diameter, and in contrast 
wita the other wheel justifies the remark 
of a New Orleans accountant, who bought 
lottery tickets until he visited a drawing 
and saw ‘an omnibus full of numbers, and 
a silk hat full of prizes,’ which well repre- 
sents the benevolent basis} of the scheme. 
General Early is over six feet tall; he 
still affects gray cloth, and, with his patri- 
archal beard and stoop, certainly has a 
saintly look as he sits on the platform and 
calls off ‘ fortune’s favorites.’ He makes 
no claim to saintliness, however, and it 
is well known that when he was the 
trusted lieutenant of Lee, and was 
fighting up and down the Valley with 
limited resources, ‘Old Jube’ could hold 
his own with any mule-driver in the Con- 
federacy. Besides being a good soldier, 
General Early was a careful writer; his 
reports are among the best-written docu- 
ments in the Official Records. It is said 
that a prominent ‘ Daughter of the Con- 
federacy ’ once took him feelingly to task 
for accepting a degrading position to 
which General Lee would not have assigned 
him, since Lee would have died before he 
would have taken it at any price.” 


Pipkin—What! Having your patent 
leathers shined, and only bought them ten 
days ago? Wasn't the leather any good ? 
Potts—Leather is all right, but the patent 
seems to have 


The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda combined with 
cod-liver oil in Scott's Emul- 
sion improve the appetite, 
promote digestion, and in- 
crease the weight. 

They are thought by some 
to be food; but this is not 
proved. They are tonics; 
this is admitted by all. 

Cod-liver oil is mainly a 
food, but also a tonic. 

In Scott’s Emulsion the 
cod-liver oii and hypophos- 
phites are so combined as to 
get the full advantage of both. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


Quite naturally, people prefer to purchase 
They get better 


assortments, better prices, better service. 


from the largest stock. 


We are (and have been for years) the largest 


Rose growers in America. Mail trade is our 
great specialty. We have made it, and it 


has made us; no accident either way. 


‘As said of the British Empire, ‘the sun 


never sets on the Dingee & Conard Roses. 


Wherever the mail goes, they are at home. 


Grown on their own roots, they thrive where 


others fail—satisfy where others disappoint. 


—— 


Our New Guide for 1892 is now ready. 


Better and handsomerthan ever, It describes 
over 2000 Roses, Bulbs, Hardy Plants 
and Seeds ; offers many Exclusive Novelties, 


and points the way to success with flowers, 


~ Sent free on request, Write to-day, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


ROSE GROWERS 
and SEEDSMEN, West Grove, Fa. 


“sy I will mail 1 Pkg. Lettu 
Melon, Kadish, Temate and 
M nifleent Flower Seeds -in all 
9 Pkgs. (listed in no catalog in 
America under 50¢ postpaid for 12e) Be 


ag This low offer is to induce you to try 


my live Nerthern Grown 


PLANTS AND ROSE 
Send Se for Elegant Catal 
nlalog 


taining 4col’d plates. (Ca 
and above Phen. 17e. 


BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS 


Three hundred varieties. Natives of alllands. Adapted 
to allclimates. fen of taste should send for lists. 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES, Evergreen, Wis 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 
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About People 


—Senator Davis, of Minnesota, has a 
noteworthy collection of Napoleona, em- 
bracing 300 books and quantities of pic- 
tures. 

—General Neal Dow has been seriously 
ill at his home in Portland, Me., with a 
touch of brain fever, but he is now out of 
danger. 

—Annie Louise Cary Raymond has given 
to the Maine General Hospital, in which 
she has always felt a profound interest, 
enough money to fit up three rooms for 
the use of patients. 

—Professor Angela Heilprin, of Phila- 
delphia, who will conduct the Peary relief 
expedition, is an accomplished scientist. 
Geography and palzontology are his spe- 
cialities, and he is well informed about 
Arctic matters. He is one of the curators 
of the Academy of Natural Science. 

—William I. Knapp,Professor of Modern 
Languages at Yale, has resigned his chair 
in the University, and has accepted an 
offer to take charge of the department of 
modern languages at Professor Harper’s 
Chicago University. Professor Knapp has 
been at the head of the modern languages 
department of Yale since 1879. 

—Rider Haggard at one time wore a 
gold ring taken from the mummy of the 
Egyptian Queen Taia. In its place his 
finger now bears a signet-ring found with 
the coffin of Rameses the Great, the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression. Ditching- 
ham Hall, his home in Norfolk, abounds 
in curious and sporting trophies. 

—A tourist who happened to be in 
Grimsby, England, strolled into the shop 
of a fish-dealer who sends daily a small 
hamper of fish to Lord Tennyson. The 
dealer proudly exhibited the letter confer- 
ring on him the commission, and said: 
«It’s not from the lord ’imself. It’s from 
his son, Master ’Allam. ‘Im wot’s doing 
the poetry now. And,” he added, confi- 
dentially, “they do say as ‘ow it isn’t a 
patch on the old man’s.” ,- - 

—The three hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Torquato Tasso will be cele- 
brated with considerable pomp this year in 
Rome. The Cardinal-Vicar Parochi is 
President of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. A bronze monument of the poet 
will be erected on the Janiculus, where the 
cloister of San Onofrio, containing his 
ashes, is also situated. A new work upon 
the life and wrttings of Tasso is also to be 
issued under the auspices of the commit- 
tee. 

—The story is told that the late Professor 
Couch Adams, one of the discoverers of 
the planet Neptune, good-naturedly re- 
marked to his old housekeeper at the time 
of his great achievement: “Janet, with 
the next planet I discover I will give you 
a guinea.” Years afterward the astrono- 
mer said to a friend, in response to an in- 
quiry: “The only result of my rash 
promise is that now I can never go out at 
night but she suspects me of discovering 
planets on the sly.” 


ARE YOU GOING TO FLORIDA? 


If so, there is no pleasanter way to get there than 
to go on one of the handsome and commodious 
steamers of the Clyde Steamship Line direct to 
Jacksonville, thus securing a delightful ocean voyage 
of three days. ‘Ihe Clyde Line is the | line run- 
ning through steamers between New York and 
Jacksonville, and their ships are fitted throughout 
with every modern appliance to insure the comfort 
and safety of passengers. Three steamers leave New 
York every week (Monday, Wednesday, and Friday), 
from Pier 29, East River, for Jacksonville,via Charles- 
ton, connecting at dacksonville with the St. John’s 
River steamers for Sanford and intermediate points. 

For full information in regard to sailings, etc., 
apply to A. J. Cole, Passenger Agent, No. 5 Bowling 

reen, New York. 


—A few old toll-bridges down East bear, 
says the Boston “ Journal,” signs that per- 
petuate the memory of a curious law. 
These signs proclaim that all persons, 
save “ paupers, Indians, and clergymen,” 
must pay toll in crossing the bridge. 
The indulgence shown to paupers and 
clergymen is easily understood from the 
practice elsewhere, but why the Indians 
were exempted is not so clear, unless, in- 
deed, it was a recognition of the aboriginal 
right to the freedom of the region. 

—Simon Newcomb, senior Professor of 
Mathematics in the United States Navy 
and Professor of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy at Johns Hopkins University, has 
lately received his diploma of election as 
an honorary member of the Royal Insti- 
tute of London. 

—The oldest living lawsuit is on for 
this term of the Supreme Court. It in- 
volves the possession of $18,702, and was 
first tried in May, 1814. 


For Bilious Attacks 


heartburn, 

sick headache, 

and all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


are the 

safest, surest, 
and most popvlar 
medicine for 
family use. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


“Alas!” said one, “ would I were white 

Instead of being black as night.” 

“Such foolish wishing,” said his friends, 

“In disappointment often ends ;” 

But now, forsooth, to make you white, 

Will be an easy matter, quite. 

We'll wash you well with some Dust, 

~“~e= And, when you’re white, we fondly trust 

That while you wonder at the feat, 

Your happiness will be complete.” 
* * * * x 


* * 


Behold him now as white as snow! 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 
“If Gotp Dust PowpEr makes black white, 
Twill surely all the world delight ; 

And mistress, mother, nurse and maid 

Will find themselves henceforth well paid 
In using this great help for all, 

The household's needs—both great andsmall; 
For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, 

For paint, and floors, and milkmen’s cans— 
It surely will great comfort bring, 

And clean each dirty place or thing; 

For what will make a black crow white, 


GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER. 
N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Chi , St. Louis, New York, Boston. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee, 


Will make whate’er is dingy bright.” 

THE DRESS ST A made cemented together with gutta 
> percha, with a triple silesia cap cement- 
ites ed to the ends of the steel. Will not cut through or rust. ga See 

= name‘Perfection” stamped oneach, Ask your dealer for them, or write for samples. 
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THE DETROIT STAY CO., 


Manufac- 


ETROIT, MICH. New York Office and Salesroom, 833 Broadway. 


HOSE answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
the Publisher by stating that they 

saw the Advertisement in THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A LADY living within half an hour’s ride of the city 
de-ires a few boarders. Address L., No. 859, office o 
The Christian Union. 


A LADY who has spent several years in Europe 
would like to act as chaperon to a party of two or three 
young girls, or would go as a companion to an elderly lady. 
References exchanged. Address Mrs. H , No. 846, care 
Chri: tian Union. 

THE UNDERSIGNED ye | be addressed at 18 


West oth Street, New York, by churches desiring su 
JAMES M. WHITON. 


A REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in every 
srurch and every community for securing subscribers 
e Christian Union. A liberal cash commission 


One of the troubles of life is 
the breaking of lamp-chimneys. 
Needless. Macbeth’s “‘pearl 
top”’ and ‘pearl glass’’ are 
tough against heat. 
ou will save nine-tenths of 
your chimney-money by using 
them, 

“Pearl top” fits most of 
the little lamps; ‘‘ pearl glass ”’ 
is for ‘‘ Rochester, ‘‘ Pitts- 
burgh,” Duplex,” etc. 

We makea great many sizes 
and shapes, all of tough glass. 
You can get the right ones. 


Talk with your dealer about it. | te,!! who will undertake to make, thorough cannon. 
GEO. A. MACBETHE Co. 


Pittsburg. <linton Hall, Astor Place. 


Every Dose Effective. 
Ws 
oF | Yr There were three crows sat on a tree, Yo 
At | } As black as any crows could be.”’ 
ROS a, 
HIG 
CLAS 
Lo 
DRESS STAY | | 
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Correspondence 


About Mr. Spurgeon 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have been reading the sketch of 
Spurgeon by Wayland Hoyt in your issue 
of February 6. Mr. Hoyt says Spurgeon’s 
pulpit preparations were always just be- 
fore each service, and that Spurgeon had 
told him that if appointed to preach on 
some great occasion six months before- 
hand, he should not think at all of prepa- 
ration for the duty until just as the time 
struck. This was not always Spurgeon’s 
habit, as you may see by the following. 

He once engaged to preach for me on 
board the flagship Trenton, then lying at 
Grave’s End. I called upon him at the 
Tabernacle one Sunday evening just be- 
fore service to arrange as to the time of 
his coming. He was selecting the hymns 
for his service when I was taken into the 
room where he sat. Though it was an 
unusual interruption, for which his secre- 
tary, not I, was responsible, Mr. Spurgeon 
was all cordiality. He kept me there 
some time talking about nearly everything 
from the suppression of gambling at Monte 
Carlo to religious work in the United 
States navy. At last we settled upon a 
week, on any day of which, except Sunday, 
he would preach on board the Trenton. 
“You may appoint the day,” said he, “ but 
you must give me from two to three days’ 
notice of the day, as I never allow myself 
to go to such a place unprepared, and I 
need that time for preparation.” Unfor- 
tunately, the ship had to sail before the 
day fixed for his sermon arrived. But he 
sent me for the crew three hundred copies 
of a sermon on the text “There go the 
ships.” He said, furthermore, in a note, 
that it would give him great pleasure to 
preach before the United States naval 
officers and seamen; but he emphasized 
the point that he must have plenty of 
time in which to get ready. 

H. H. CLARK, 
Chaplain of the Naval Academy. 
Annapolis, Md. 


Anti-Lottery Fund 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 


Previously acknowledged $546 59 
concen I 00 
Mrs. S. L. (Women’s Anti-Lottery Leagus).. 5 00 
F. T. B. (Women’s Anti-Lottery League).... 1 00 
L. E. W. (Mass.) Women’s Anti-Lot. League 1 oo 
A. L. W. (Mass.) Women’s Anti-Lot. League 1 oo 
6 ch 2 00 
S. A. G. (Mich.) Women’s Anti-Lot. League. 1 oo 
F,. H. W. (Mich.) Women’s Anti-Lot. League 1 oo 
Kirk Street Church (Lowell, Mass.).......... 13 00 
10 0? 
E. B. (Pa.) Women’s Anti-Lottery League... 1 00 
_ G. A. B. (Pa.) Women's Anti-Lot. League .._ 1 00 
A. M. B. (Pa.) Women’s Anti-Lot. League... oo 
C. A. H. (Minn.) Women’s Anti.Lot. League 1 00 


For Brain Fag 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Dr. W. H. FisHer, Le Sueur, Minn, says: “I 
find it very serviceable in nervous debility, sexual 
weakness, brain fag, excessive use of tobacco, as a 
drink in fevers, and in some urinary troubles. It is 
a My. good remedy in all cases where I have 
used it. 
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DONDEROSA TOMATO 


AND BOTH 


GLORY and PROFIT 
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so valuablethat we paid $250 last year for the NAME alone when sold under the No. **400."" 


This year we think more of it than ever and to aid in making its merits stil wider known 
we have doubled the amount o! the money prizes. 


NOW THEN Fok [892 We OFFER $500.00 


for the heaviest single fruits raised from seeds of Ponderosa bought in 1892 in our sealed pack- 
ets. Full details in Catalogue mentioned below, where also its fine qualities are told at 
length. It should be grown in 


Sardewinthw Siamd, 


because the essential features of EARLINESS, SIZE, WEIGHT, COLOR, SOLIDITY and 
ALITY, that make the ideal Tomato, this Ponderosa variety possesses in the superlative 
egree. Delicate persons will always prefer it because it is nearly seedless. 


Price per packet 20c, 6 packets for $1, 12 packets for $1.75, 25 packets for $3. 
’ that with every order for a packet or more we will 
DON T FORCET, send FREE, our CATALOGUE of EVERYTHING 
for the GARDEN, (which alone costs us 25 cents) provided you will state where you 
saw this advertisement. This Catalogue of 150 pages is bound in illuminated covers, 
4 and is the largest and handsomest ever issued. Itis replete with many engravings 
and colored plates ot all that is new and desirable in SEEDS and PLANTS. 
r if Catalogue alone is wanted, we will mail it on receipt of 25 cts., which amount 
can be deducted on first order from Catalogue. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


4 PETER HENDERSON & CO 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
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And are Warranted First Class 1 everyy 
respect, We test all seeds both as to vitality and¢ 
purity, hence we know there are few equal and 
none better. If yau appreciate quality in seeds 
—and the best are the cheapest—write to-day for@ 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1892. 

It is a handsome book of 160 pages, illustra- ¥ 
tions true to nature, and several beautiful col-¢ 
ored plates. It tells all about the best garden, 
farm and flower seeds, including Rare Novelties 

of real merit, which cannot be had elsewhere; +4 
it is a thoroughly trustworthy guide, entirely free from 


exaggeration yet progressive in every department. 
FREE to all who intend to purchase. 


CO., Philadelp 


‘Burpee’s 
Seeds 
Grow 


WILSON'S CATALOGUE. 
PLANT, TREE ano LIVE STOGK ANNUAL. 


a 2 Pages, 200 Fine Engravin Handsome Colored Plates. Full of useful and instructi 

ormation, One of the most reliable catalogues published. Mt fe all kings of guarantee 

arden, Flower and Field Seda, Fruit and Ornamenta rees, Smal ruits, Choi 
oses, Flower ng Plants and Bulbs. Thoroughbred Landand Water Fow!ls, Kegiste 
gs, German Hares, &c. Sent free, on application. ess, mentioning this paper, 


SAMUEL WILSON. wii: MECHANICSVILLE, PA 


PENS 


ESTERBROOK 


EWI 
con WE 
00 
Contest Single 
N 
+4 | 
4 
+4 
+ | 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & ia, Pal} 
| 
26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


